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THE GREAT DIFFICULTY for the foreigner in our midst is not 
adjusting to our ways of thought, but constantly having to 
readjust his adjustments. He will have understood the 
B.B.C. banning “slush and sentiment”, even if he will 
not have understood why they previously purveyed it in 
such disproportion. If he understands the outcry against 
the B.B.C. for its action, he will have attributed it, with a 
smile, to the traditional, or publicized, British love of 
freedom. 

The real cause goes deeper than that. The real explana- 
tion is that though radio has been accepted, somehow or 
other the B.B.C. never has been. There is no such division 
in the public mind between writing and publishing (authors 
often wish there were), and if papers bore, those who direct 
the policy are rarely blamed. Every time a book or paper 
is read, it has been, to some degree, directly paid for; an 
audience settling itself in a theatre with a buzz of anticipa- 
tion does so because it has, in the main, paid for its seats. 
It has come to be, and it insists on being, entertained. 
Wireless falls into a different category. The stream of 
programmes flows into homes day and night. The sums 
paid for licence and upkeep are forgotten, the presence of 
programmes is assumed. But however much it may become 
part of peoples’ lives, radio remains remote. It comes as a 
finished product, for which the listener forgets he has paid. 
It is taken for granted and therefore not considered until it 
does something disliked. By the fact of coming into lives, 
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it carries unconscious implication of coming from and being 
arranged somewhere else, further off, Higher Up. The 
B.B.C., governing radio, has never known how to create 
for itself such goodwill as the G.P.O., the London Passenger 
Transport Board, and similar public undertakings have 
developed. It, the B.B.C., has alienated itself into a target 
against which attack is always ready. 

I would suggest that this is because, rightly or wrongly, 
wireless is regarded as something that is given. Conse- 
quently, is open to suspicion. The proverb is about gift- 
horses, not bought ones. 

Originally, the public may not have wanted as much 
“slush and sentiment”’ as it got. But once it was to be 
stopped, two things happened. First, resentment at its 
being called that. Next, revulsion against, whatever was 
to be “given” instead. For not only “jam” may be 
given, but medicine, and there is always the suspicion that 
“jam” is a blind. It is one of the gifts of giving that it 
breeds an attitude of suspicion ; for if what is given proves 
acceptable, it is taken for granted and, soon, forgotten ; 
if not acceptable, it is thought to have been given because 
it was not wanted elsewhere. 

Giving breeds also that irresponsibility (as well as, in this 
instance, apparent inability to count) which we may see 
in some aspects of the clamour for a second front. A 
second front must be “ given’”’, irrespective of the several 
second fronts which have been, not given, but achieved and 
operated since Dunkirk. 

These deductions, I suggest, may be drawn from the 
radio and borne in mind when it comes to post-war 
problems. Degradation, not improvement, sets in when 
well-meaners cry “ The people must have better housing ”. 
That means only, de given better housing. But people merely 
want to be free to have it, which is a different thing. Giving 
always implies that there is someone who has more, and 
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to-day the result of yesterday’s thinking is that no one 
should have more, but as many as possible less, whether it 
be money, comfort, peace, or vitality, of mind. 

Moreover, the definite article applied to people is itself 
an insulting limitation to all—just as the plural “ masses ” 
is a misnomer. A mass can extend, but to divide it into 
several is to make of it what it is not. “ The’ people 
cannot exist in democracy, if that is what we live in, any 
more than “ the working class’’ can be applied to only 
one class. When all work, all must be recognized—whatever 
the work, though in proportion to its value (which may be 
opposed to its vociferation) and to the willingness with 
which it is done. 

* co ¥ * 

Translated into literary terms, the giving complex may 
be seen in the old cry of “ where are the war poets?’’ No 
such similar cry is raised about novelists. I suggest that 
here again, it may be because novels sell, whereas it is an 
axiom of publishing that “ poetry does not sell’’. There- 
fore, it must be given. And because it is given, the public 
feel free to turn up their noses. 

The last war produced many war-novelists ; it may be 
too much to expect it to be remembered that they did not 
appear till some time after the war. War poetry is expected 
to occur at once. . . in which may be seen recognition that 
the poets are those who have that more to give which makes 
them unpopular. 

Actually, poets in this war have been busier than any 
other class of writer except those who took the last train 
from Luebeck, Lucknow, or Lourdes. It is for this reason 
that I am now forced to break a rule of not using poems as 
fill-ups but to print them wherever I can find space. Even 
so, the output of work of quality is more than can be kept 
up with. Fortunately, it is never “ safe to say” this or that 
of poetry ; if it were safe, poetry would die. But I will take 
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the joyful risk of observing how much many young poets 
have developed since we first printed them, and of ex- 
pressing a happily like hope in those printed in this and 
succeeding numbers for the first time. 


WALKING AT NIGHT 


TuHus 1 wouLp walk abroad when gentle night 
Puts on her friend’s cool cloak and bids me come, 
Walk among beds of lightly sleeping flowers, 
Budded in silver dreams of friendliness. 


And I would lie among the dainty herbs, 
Like catmint, parsley, or exquisite thyme, 
To watch the late bird, twittering, hurry home 
Across the moon’s great watchful eye, to love. 


These things, like dreams of princesses and pearls, 

Come to me more as iron days groan on; 

The brush of blood paints not a ruined world, 

But thyme and parsley underneath the moon. 
HENRY TREECE 


A CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
W. H. DAVIES 
(Continued.) 
By ,OSBERSE Soliiw ELL 

Davies was the author of many volumes of poetry and 
prose, and it is less easy with him than with the average 
writer to disentangle his personality from his work. His 
most famous and beautiful poems possess a world-wide 
celebrity and are now better-known perhaps than his prose 
works. Of these, the Autobiography of a Super-Tramp is 
a beautiful, touching, and illuminating record, with the 
quality of suddenly throwing light upon dark places, so 
that things which have not been understood before, become 
clear... Once, for example, only a year or two ago, I 
watched a tramp walking through Hyde Park. It was 
midday. He was plainly full of energy and loved life, a 
tall, burly man, with a bushy black beard, and an air of 
crazy bonhomie ; a most unusual type that suggested power, 
and combined certain physical qualities that are to be seen 
in the portraits of Henry VIII and the late Mr. William 
Whiteley, though his eyes were wild and roving. He did 
not look particularly dirty, but his clothes were torn to 
shreds, his trousers and boots being a perfect cat’s-cradle 
of string, and albeit he wore a not intolerably battered 
bowler hat at a jaunty angle, his jet-black hair and beard 
were long and unkempt. He was carrying, I noticed, a 
great many large, crumpled brown-paper parcels. I watched 
him. Just beside the stone bridge that crosses the 
Serpentine, is a seat, placed a little way back from the 
path. Here he sat down. The first thing he did was to 
undo the largest parcel. I thought he had in it something 
to eat: but no: after removing fold after fold of paper, 
he produced a very small bit of broken looking-glass and 
a comb, and proceeded to an elaborate toilet, holding the 
mirror up, so that he could part his hair and comb his 
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beard, and smiling in it with a rather fixed and sinister grin 
so that he could see how his teeth were looking .. . I was 
amazed at all this care of the person on the part of so cranky 
a tatterdemalion, and often used to wonder what it meant. 
A year later, however, I came on the following passage in 


The Autobiography of A Super-Tramp : 


“It has become a common expression to say ‘dirty tramp’, or, 
‘as dirty as a tramp’; but this is not always true, except occasionally 
in large cities ; although such a term may be applied morally to them 
all. There is one species of tramp who wanders from workhouse to 
workhouse ; and this man, having every night to conform strictly to 
the laws of cleanliness, is no less clean, and often cleaner, than a 
number of people whose houses contain bath rooms which they 
seldom use. Another species of tramp is proud of being a good 
beggar, who scorns the workhouse, but who knows well that a clean 
appearance is essential to his success. For this reason, anyone that 
enters a common lodging house can at once see what efforts are 
being made to this end. It seems a strange thing to say, but the 
dirtiest looking tramp is often the most honest and respectable, for 
he has not the courage to beg either food or clothes, nor will he enter 
the doors of a workhouse. I have seen this so often the case that I 
would much prefer to believe a dirty ragged tramp who might tell me 
that he had a good home six months previous, than to believe his cleaner 
namesake, who seems so eager to impart this information unsolicited. 
It is certainly the man who has had a good home, and has been waited 
on by other hands, who soon succumbs to a filthy condition, when it 
becomes necessary to wait on himself by washing and patching his 
own clothes ; and the higher his former position has been the lower 
he sinks in the social strata.” 


After reading these words one more mystery is plain ; 
a corner of the curtain has been lifted. 

Another mystery, however, even Davies can never 
explain ; how, subject to the life he describes, he was able 
to become a poet. His education must have been fitful, to 
say the most of it, but he wrote in a beautiful, small, clear, 
educated hand. The books which his grandmother read, 
and strongly recommended to young William, were 
Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Young’s Night 
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Thoughts. Against all others she warned him, but he 
contrived as a youth to read Shelley, Marlowe, and Shake- 
speare. At fourteen or fifteen, he was apprenticed to the 
picture-frame trade, but being consumed with a passion for 
reading, could not apply himself sufficiently to this craft 
ever to have a hope of becoming a master of it. (During 
this period he went so far as to compose and cause to be 
printed a poem describing a storm at night.) After his 
apprenticeship was finished, he tried to persuade his grand- 
mother—his grandfather being by now dead—to finance 
him, so that he might go to the New World, but she refused. 
He then took work for six months in Bristol, whence he 
was recalled home by the old lady’s death. Here he found 
that her estate was in the hands of a trustee, and that she 
had left the profits of it to be divided equally, every week, 
among her three grandchildren. Accordingly he obtained 
for himself, “on account,” an advance of fifteen pounds, 
which seemed to him a boundless fortune, and embarked 
for America, where he quickly adapted himself to the life 
of a tramp. Thus an access of fortune had been directly 
responsible for his renunciation of an ordinary working life. 

Through spring and summer and autumn he as a rule 
begged his way though sometimes he was engaged to pick 
fruit, strawberries being the first crop. During this period 
of five years he made some eight trips to England with 
cattle. Usually he and his fellow tramps, by a convenient 
arrangement with the conniving Sheriff, spent the winter 
in prison, so as to be sure of at least a modicum of food and 
warmth during the winter months. The Sheriff of the town 
would see that they were sentenced to a month’s detention, 
and when that sentence had expired, they would—though 
not before they had given the friendly dignitary their 
promise to return the following year—remove themselves 
to the next place, and there again seek the Sheriff’s aid, 
being rewarded with a further month of governmental 
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hospitality. After five years of this life, Davies returned 
to England, meaning to settle there for good. His first act 
on arrival was to go and see his mother. It was evening 
when he knocked at the door, but she immediately called 
him by name, and when he said, “‘ That’s me!” she 
replied, “‘ Yes, I thought it was your knock,” as though 
he had left but the day before... Soon he became dis- 
satisfied once more and this time decided to seek his 
fortune in Klondyke. He reached Canada, but in the act 
of train-jumping there, and through the negligence of a 
fellow tramp, he met with an accident, and in consequence 
his leg had to be amputated. As soon as he was well 
enough, he left Canada for London. 

Here he lived in doss-houses on the money inherited 
from his grandmother. Shaw, to whose kindness and 
discernment Davies owed his first fame, says on this point: 
“The exact amount of his independent income was ten 
shillings a week. Finding this too much for his needs, he 
devoted twenty per cent of it to pensioning necessitous 
friends in his native place; saved a further percentage to 
print verses with ; and lived modestly on the remainder.” 
He had now at the age of 34 begun to write poems, and a 
publisher informed him that he would accept them if Davies 
would pay twenty-five pounds towards the cost of issuing 
the book. To raise this money, he decided to have four 
short poems printed, and himself to sell them from door to 
door. Alas, even this printing was estimated to cost thirty- 
five shillings, and he had only contrived to put aside thirty- 
one shillings, so he was obliged nearly to starve himself in 
order to save the missing four shillings, at the rate of a 
further two shillings a week off his eight-shillings-a-week 
income. And when the poems were at last printed, he did 
not sell a single copy, though he made a house-to-house 
visitation in the suburbs. Most of the people he called upon 
were poor, and badly educated. They looked at the poet 
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in amazement when he offered them a printed sheet for 
threepence. One richer woman, with a servant, gave him a 
penny, but refused altogether to accept the poems which 
he proposed to give her in return. When he reached his 
doss-house again that evening, he burnt every single copy. 
Now, with the same object, of a book in view, he started 
to peddle boot laces, and needles and pins, which seemed less 
humiliating ; but he was not used to this trade and allowed 
his wares in a few days to get rusty from damp. Begging 
seemed simpler again, so once more he reverted to it, and 
threw in a little hymn-singing as well. He took to this 
with all the fervour of his race, who love to sing, until his 
more experienced companion had to warn him that he was 
using his voice too vigorously, after the fashion of a healthy 
man, and had better “ cut the difficult high notes short ”’, 
as though he had “ spasms in the side”... . Finally, he 
was able to put by enough money and the poems were 
published. He sent a copy of them to Shaw, addressed from 
The Farm House, Kennington. Shaw tells us that the address 
surprised him, and that he did not suspect at first that the 
name of the Farmhouse, like those of Paradise Rows and 
Nightingale Lanes, was ironical, and disguised the identity 
of a doss-house. 

The summary, which I have given above, of this poet’s 
amazing career, is derived entirely from The Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp, for he seldom, when I knew him, 
referred to his adventures in America. Perhaps he felt 
that he had written all that he had to say about them, or 
perhaps the memory of those times oppressed him. Once, 
however, he described to me an appalling razor-slashing 
contest he had seen in New York slums. Two rival gangs 
of negroes, holding the shafts of the instruments in their 
hands, with the back of the blade bent back against their 
knuckles, so that the edge itself was immovable, had 
attacked one another with wild cries. Soon blood was 
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spurting everywhere. But this did not stop them. The 
fighting became wilder. Again and again the battling 
bands hurled themselves on the foe, nor did they desist 
until the police, in great force and with considerable 
difficulty, divided them and arrested the living. This 
demoniac scene had left upon him an abiding impression ... 
And, on another occasion, when sitting next my sister at 
dinner, their talk turned on starvation, and he told her how 
once he had come very near to it, being lost in the Arizona 
Desert. He remarked that all the stones in it had looked 
to him like loaves of bread. 

“‘T wonder you survived,” my sister said. 

Drawing up his body, and inflating his chest, he preened 
himself, and replied : 

“ Well, you see, I’m a well set-up mun.” 

Of his days as a tramp in England, too, hesaidlittle, though 
T recall one curious incident and its sequel which he described 
to me. It is possible that he may have printed an account 
of it himself elsewhere, but it is of too much interest for 
the reader to run the risk of losing it, and so I record it here 
as he told it to me. He did not say exactly when its first 
part occurred, but presumably it must have been very early 
in his career; perhaps during one of the intervals when 
he returned to England by cattle boats from the States... 
One evening he was sitting near the stove in a tramp’s 
doss-house in Lambeth. It was cold and wet outside. The 
room was lit only by the glow of a large brazier, which 
emitted suffocating fumes, but Davies sat near it on a broken 
wooden box, and tried to read by the glow of the cinders. 
The general noise and rowdiness made such an attempt 
at concentration most difficult, for it was Saturday night, 
and as many of the occupants as could afford it had got 
drunk. I do not know if Davies had read Robert Greene ; 
if so, he will have realized that Greene’s world still survived 
within these damp and scabrous walls. The very names 
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of the tramps, pedlars, loafers, and pickpockets with whom 
he consorted were but modern varieties of the Elizabethan 
mumpers and coney-catchers; Brummy Tom, Fishy Fat, 
Never Sweet, Cinders, The Snob, The Masher, All Legs 
and Wings, Red Nosed Scotty, and the rest of the band. 
The singing, shouting, roaring, swearing, dancing, seemed 
insupportable, exaggerated and magnified as they were 
by the bareness of walls and floor. In the whole room he 
was the only quiet man, except for a mysterious stranger 
who sat opposite and talked to no one. He, too, was 
trying to read, and something in the look of him made 
Davies wonder who he was and regard him attentively. 
Indeed, he would have liked to enter into conversation 
with him, but the man seemed wrapped in his book, or 
else in melancholy thoughts, and a sort of shyness and 
restraint came over Davies, and prevented him from making 
any attempt at it... Many years later, however, when 
Davies’s first book had established him as a poet, he con- 
sented to take part in a reading by famous modern poets, 
and there, on the platform, he saw again the stranger of the 
Lambeth doss-house. It was Francis Thompson. 
Davies’s career, as I have detailed it above, seems to me 
to afford the perfect grounds for arraigning both Capitalism 
and Socialism. That for so many years such a man should 
have been obliged to lead this life is plainly sufficient to 
condemn the system in which it was allowed to happen. 
On the other hand, in a Socialist state, he would have been 
deprived, being a rentier, of the ten shillings a week he had 
inherited. Worse still, he would have been obliged to 
work instead of being allowed to idle, and thus he would 
have been deprived of the leisure in which to practise his 
poetry, and of the singular experiences that had both 
nourished his imagination and shaped his character . . . The 
perfect poet of the proletariat, in a way that our middle- 
class-conscious school-master poets—with their dry and 
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doctrinaire points of the law, decorated with tags of classic 
learning mingled with esoteric clique-jokes—cannot hope 
to be, he never wrote of great public enterprises, dams and 
factories. Though he lived in the cities, he walked for 
choice down country lanes, and it was the life of tramping 
the roads in America and England, of beggars’ lodging- 
houses and of going to prison, that gave birth to such lyrics 
as thist!:— * 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE 


Here comes Kate Summers who, for gold, 
Takes any man to bed; 

“You knew my friend, Nell Barnes,” said she ; 
“You knew Nell Barnes—she’s dead. 

“Nell Barnes was bad on all you men, 
Unclean, a thief, as well ; 

Yet all my life I have not found 
A better friend than Nell. 

** So I sat at her side at last, 
For hours, till she was dead ; 

And yet she had no sense at all 
Of any word I said. 

“For all her cry but came to this— 
‘Not for the world! Take care: 

Don’t touch that bird of paradise 
Perched on the bedpost there !’ 

“T asked her would she like some grapes, 
Some damsons ripe and sweet ; 

A custard made with new-laid eggs, 
Or tender fowl to eat. 

“TI promised I would follow her, 
To see her in her grave ; 

And buy a wreath with borrowed pence, 
If nothing I could save. 

“Yet still her cry but came to this— 
“Not for the world! Take care: 

Don’t touch that bird of paradise, 
Perched on the bedpost there !’” 


1 The author acknowledges with thanks Sst ; 
z permission to quote from the literar 
executors of the late W. H. Davies and his publisher, Jonathan Cape. 3 
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During the years that I saw most of him, from 1917 until 
he married, and left London to live in the country, he 
appeared to be very happy. His civil-list pension of 
seventy-five pounds a year had been doubled by “ Mr. 
Usquith ”, and, with the values acquired in his earlier life 
still governing his existence, such a sum represented to him 
a Croesus-like fortune. I recall that once I went to see 
him just after he had been to look at the collection of ancient 
and modern paintings belonging to a well-known con- 
noisseur, who, though by no means rich, had through his 
knowledge and discernment, contrived to-amass a gallery 
of pictures that would have done credit to an ample fortune. 
Davies had been impressed by many of the objects, especi- 
ally by a newly acquired Gainsborough. I was astounded 
when he described this to me, for I knew what huge sums 
the works of this artist fetch. I remarked : 

“How clever of Richard; how did he manage to get 
ite 
to which Davies answered solemnly, 

“Well, you see, it’s the immense wealth of the mun.” 

He lived during most of the period of which I am 
writing at 12 Great Russell Street, not far from the British 
Museum, though on the Tottenham Court Road side of 
Bloomsbury Street. I still can never pass through this 
neighbourhood without thinking of him. Notwithstanding 
the hideousness of the enormous stone Y.M.C.A. palace 
which occupied the half of the street nearly opposite, his 
part of it was pretty. There, the houses are set back, so 
that it becomes a place more than a street, much broader 
that usual, being lined with low eighteenth-century houses 
of three storeys. Davies inhabited a room on the first 
floor. It had pleasant, low proportions, and two windows, 
old and well made, but, in spite of them, the place was 
rather dark, because of its wall-paper. In the middle stood 
a table—no doubt the table on which Nina Hamnett had 
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depicted the bottle of port previously mentioned—covered 
with his writing apparatus, and one wall supported a large 
case, full of the signed volumes of poetry presented to him 
by his own contemporaries or by the young, who so greatly 
admired him. In spite of the sociability of his disposition, 
he liked very much to be his own master, to go and come, 
or read or work quietly, as he felt inclined, or sometimes 
just to stay at home and puzzle over various new accom- 
plishments which he still found troublesome. Alas ! 
money brought, as well as its pleasures, its own responsi- 
bilities, and, for instance, the drawing of cheques itself 
proved to be a ritual not always easy to acquire. Indeed, 
this, together with his dislike of cats, the difficulty of 
telephoning (a means of communication increasingly 
forced upon him by the growing number of his 
friends) and the behaviour of a neighbour, were—apart, 
of course, from the horrible and pointless war in progress 
which continued to darken life and all its background— 
the only things that endangered his peace of mind, his 
innocent bliss. 

To take the cheque-drawing trouble first, one afternoon 
Sacheverell and I went to visit him unexpectedly, and found 
him seated before his table. His face wore a look of mingled 
gloom and bewilderment. In front of him was a cheque- 
book. Obviously some connection must exist between his 
aspect and this latter object, and we asked him what was 
the matter, and if we could be of help?... For a long 
time he would not confide in us, for he was very nervous 
of being chaffed in such respects, but, finally, after extracting 
a promise of secrecy, he explained. He had been asked for 
a subscription, and the secretary had remarked airily, 
“ Don’t make the cheque out to me, draw it to yourself’. 
Davies had felt that to show ignorance on this point, or to 
ask for an elucidation, would impair his status as a man of 
the world, so he had returned home to pass a miserable hour 
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or two in pondering what the mystic phrase could signify ? 
..- He had not the slightest notion of how to set about 
his task. Yet, if it got out, the situation would seem so 
ridiculous, he felt ; people would be as surprised and amused 
at such an unexpected lack of savoir faire, as if D’Orsay or 
Brummel had been found incapable of tying a cravat. 

For the same reasons, he also carefully concealed other 
difficulties. One afternoon, however, my brother and I 
went to see him to arrange about his coming to dine with 
us the following evening. There existed some doubt as 
to whether it would be possible for him, and eventually 
Sacheverell said : 

“Well, don’t bother about it; leave it till the morning, 
and let us know by telephone.”’ 

A look of the utmost suspicion—into which entered as 
well, a kind of wiliness—came over Davies’s face. He 
watched my brother intently for a moment or two, and then 
said : 

“* Now, Susshie, don’t get me on to thut.” 

He thought we had discovered one of the cunningly 
guarded secrets of his existence; the telephone was an 
instrument he never could master, and he well might speak 
down the ear-piece, and hold the mouthpiece to his ear. 

(To be continued) 


1900 
(Concluded.) 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Some time in the middle of September I was summoned 
back urgently to England in order that I might pass 
Responsions, which were to be held at Oxford in the first 
week of October. I left Lyons on the night of Friday, 
21st September. The date is put out so slickly because I 
travelled in a carriage full of provincial mayors on their 
way to the great banquet in the Tuileries Gardens. This 
féte was being given by President Loubet to celebrate the 
anniversary of the First Republic in the Great International 
Exhibition in Paris. 36,000 communes had been invited 
to send their mayors, but the Municipal Council of Paris 
had been quarrelling with the Government and had issued 
a rival set of invitations to all the municipalities. They 
included in their invitation many foreign representatives of 
civic life, among others the Lord Mayor of London, who 
not knowing he was on the edge of a gaffe of the first 
magnitude, sent a cordial acceptance and promised to attend 
in state. Fortunately for the dignity of London the Mayor 
of Lyons sent a haughty public refusal and the Nationalist 
plot in Paris was exposed in time to prevent the Lord Mayor 
making an ass of himself; and amid general derision the enter- 
tainment of the Paris Municipality collapsed. The Govern- 
ment’s féte was held on Sunday, 23rd September, when 
22,000 guests were crammed with good food in marquees. 
The mayors who travelled with me that Friday night 
were running no risks of not being crammed, for they 
crammed themselves solidly until they fell into a snoring 
sleep about midnight. There were eleven of them, all big 
men, and myself, who fortunately had a corner in the 
second-class compartment facing the engine. From time to 
to time throughout that night I tried to open the window 
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and let out the food-heavy breath that hung in a miasma; 
but even an inch of fresh air would rouse one of the mayors 
to protest, and I had to close the window hurriedly under 
a battery of disapproving eyes glowering from heavy 
jowled faces. At last about six in the morning every one 
of the eleven was asleep, and I was able to open the window 
and gaze at the forest of Fontainebleau glowing green under 
the pale ardent blue sky of the morning. However, after 
two or three minutes of this bewitching freshness, two 
mayors woke up, apparently from some Polar nightmare 
and shouted at me to shut the window before they expired. 

When I reached Paris I spent the whole of that Saturday 
at the Exhibition, but unlike the more intelligent and 
inquisitive five-year-old Bryher, instead of stamping my 
mind with impressions of the various pavilions of industry 
on display, I spent the whole day on the moving platform, 
which was an early horizontal example of the contemporary 
escalator. Why the principle of that moving platform 
which went right round the Paris Exhibition in the year 
1900 has never been improved and adapted to the needs of 
great cities I cannot understand. As I remember, one plat- 
form moved at eight kilometres an hour, another an inch 
below it at six kilometres, and a third at four kilometres, 
from the last of which one stepped on to a stationary plat- 
form. Therefore, if you walked very quickly in the same 
direction as the fastest platform was moving you could 
work up a speed of fifteen kilometres an hour, and if 
you walked very fast in the opposite direction to which the 
second platform was moving you could have as much 
exercise as you liked without moving forwards or back- 
wards. There were, indeed, a dozen delightful experiments 
to be made with those moving platforms, and they were 
made throughout that Saturday by myself and a quantity 
of other children. One saw the most grotesque sights. 
Old ladies who had been gradually lured on to the fastest 
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platform could not be induced to step down off it, and there 
seemed every prospect of their being carried round the 
Exhibition at eight kilometres an hour like the lovers on 
the wind of Hell’s first circle. Frantic governesses would 
see their charges gliding past them on the platform above, 
and in an effort to catch them would get on facing the wrong 
way and find themselves prostrate, half of themselves 
moving at eight kilometres an hour and the other half at 
six until they spun like tops. The whole business was a 
gala of absurdity, and the day stands out notably in a 
life that has been full of laughter. 

That evening I left Paris to catch the night boat at Havre 
and found it was so packed with trippers that I was unable to 
get a berth. Having spent one sleepless night from Lyons 
to Paris, I was now faced with another from Havre to 
Southampton. However, if I couldn’t get a berth I was 
determined to have a bath, and this was provided by a not 
too gracious steward who I think suspected me of har- 
bouring an intention to sleep in it. That bath was 
delicious until I tried to lather myself, but the soap was as 
unresponsive as wood. No, it was not a salt-water bath; 
in some mysterious way a large amount of oil had got into 
the water, and when I emerged I was greasier than an 
athlete of the Isthmian Games. I ran the water out and 
tried to run more water in. Alas, there was no more hot 
water, and in order to get rid of the oil I had to have an 
absolutely cold bath. By the time I had cleaned myself of 
the results of the first bath I was shivering, and as I had to 
spend all night on deck I was no warmer by the time we 
reached Southampton. Moreover, as I was going to join 
my people at our house near Alton I did not take the boat 
train to Waterloo, but drove to the other station in South- 
ampton to catch the Alton train. This I just missed and 
had to spend all day in Southampton, for at that date 
Sunday trains were rare, and there was none till about 
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seven o'clock. Sunday in 1900 was no festival in a pro- 
vincial town, and I decided to pass the time by hiring a small 
sailing-boat and exploring Southampton Water. Of that 
day I recall nothing except a great blue and white September 
sky and invalids of the South African War in the grounds of 
Netley Hospital. I cannot even recall the appearance of 
the boat owner, but there remains faintly in my conscious- 
ness a memory that he was young and extremely informa- 
tive. Perhaps it is not surprising that by the time I reached 
Alton that night, I was carrying as heavy a cold in the head 
as I ever carried. Presumably I spent the next few days 
in reading the Greek and Latin books set for Responsions 
that year, and possibly in rubbing up my Latin prose of 
which I had not written a line since I left the classical side 
of St. Paul’s in 1898 to take up the study of modern history. 
Anyway, I did not have the faintest difficulty in passing 
“Smalls ’ and the next job, with my mother’s help, was 
to find rooms for next term, there being no rooms vacant 
in College. Finally, we found a sitting-room and bedroom 
at 7 Long Wall; but alas, no sooner had they been engaged 
than the College authorities ruled that I was too young to 
take up residence, which was to be postponed till the autumn 
term of 1901. More of that protracted adolescence ! 

The problem now arose of how I was going to spend the 
next year. I urged the advisability of letting me travel 
round Europe by myself. I believe if I had had the support 
of my aunt Ellen I might have pulled off this scheme ; but 
unfortunately my father was about, and his conservative 
mind was revolted by the thought of a boy of seventeen 
roaming about Europe alone. In the end it was decided 
I should go to a coach in Hertfordshire, and there study 
in theory the modern languages I had aspired to study with 
practice. However, the good fortune which has been kind 
to me throughout my life sent me to the delightful Vicarage 
of High Cross, some three miles north of Ware on the old 
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North Road. The Vicar, the Rev. F. A. Overton, was a 
man after my own heart because he never bothered me in 
the slightest, and his wife, who was a daughter of Edersheim, 
the Biblical scholar and historian, was beautiful and 
brilliantly stimulating. She used to review novels for the 
Guardian, which seemed to me at that time a terrific mystery, 
into which I was privileged to peep respectfully. There 
were two small boys—Ted aged seven, who is now a 
distinguished Civil Servant and one of those to whom the 
success of the Anglo-American Trade Treaty was due, 
and Tom aged six, a most enchanting child who was to fall 
leading his platoon at Suvla. Once or twice that autumn 
an old pupil came to visit the Overtons, a pink-faced young 
man with fair curly hair, a student at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College. Francis Underhill and I became great 
friends. He is now the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At first during that autumn I was less pre-occupied with 
sermons than with my new Rover bicycle which had a free- 
wheel, at that date as rare and exhilarating as a magic carpet. 
In the neighbouring village of Puckeridge the Curate-in- 
charge, one Crofton, was a cyclomaniac. He had ridden 
for Cambridge University in old penny-farthing days, and 
kept in the hall of the house in which he had rooms a 
stable of three or four bicycles each of which was used for 
the occasion that was considered to suit it. Crofton treated 
his bicycles like sentient creatures, and indeed with his 
little moustache, tight trousers clipped round the ankle and 
black cricketing cap he was much more like a groom than 
a parson. He used to stroke his machines and talk to them 
and pat their saddles affectionately, and if he lifted one of 
the wheels the effect was more of inspecting a horse’s hind 
leg than the wheel of a bicycle. Crofton was inclined to 
deprecate the arrival of the free-wheel because he thought 
it would have a tendency to make cyclists lazy. Coasting, 
of course, he did not condemn, but coasting could only be 
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indulged in on genuine hills. He would still take the 
steepest of them with his legs slung over the handle-bars. 
I had already given up that habit at fourteen. 

Bicycling, however, was not enough to occupy my 
energies all that autumn and so I decided to join the 
volunteers. In those days volunteer battalions varied 
tremendously in quality, and I was lucky enough to be 
gazetted to one of the crack volunteer battalions in the 
country—the 1st V.B. Bedfordshire (1st Hertfordshire). 
The officer commanding the Ware company of which 
I became the junior subaltern, was a delightful Irish 
doctor called Boyd. The senior subaltern, Henry 
Page Croft, then at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is now that 
vieux moustache Lord Croft, the Under-Secretary of State 
for War. When the battalion became a Territorial battalion 
of The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, Henry 
Croft commanded it in France in 1915, and it was 
granted the unheard-of honour for a Territorial battalion of 
being brigaded with the Guards. I must have been about 
the youngest subaltern in the British Army then, and I am 
sure I am the youngest man alive with Queen Victoria’s 
commission. Actually my commission is doubly signed, 
because by that date the Queen was unable to sign com- 
missions with her own hand, and the rubber-stamp 
Victoria is endorsed by pen and ink with the signature 
of King Edward VII. The document did not reach me 
until I had been gazetted over four months and my eyes 
were accustomed to the scarlet and silver lace of the tunic 
from Hawkes I would first don to command my half- 
company lining a street in Hertford for the proclamation 
of the new King. The South African War had given a 
fillip to military life and we worked hard as volunteers in 
those days. I used to bicycle into Ware three times a week 
for drills, shoot every Saturday at the butts eight miles 
away, and from time to time go for nocturnal route marches 
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of over twenty miles. The company commanders were 
mostly squires of the neighbourhood and vied with one 
another in offering a superb and lavish hospitality, so that 
every route march on which I look back is illuminated 
with oysters and champagne. 

So the autumn of 1900 passed into winter. 

On Christmas Eve I went to Midnight Mass at the 
Carmelite Church in Kensington and heard a marvellous 
tenor sing an Et Incarnatus which I have never heard since 
and has become for me a lost chord I am always hoping to 
hear again. The end of 1900 found me on my way to 
Glasgow to stay with the Duncans in Huntley Gardens. 

And now it suddenly comes back to me that I met 
Andrew Lang that autumn and took an immediate dislike 
to him and his high-pitched Scoto-Oxford voice. In fact 
I have never been able to read his books since without 
hearing the echoes of it in every cadence, even above 
“the surge and thunder of the Odyssey”. 

I think it is fair to claim that the variety of experience 
I enjoyed in the year 1900 was well worth that fortnight 
of deliberately induced sleeplessness by which I freed 
myself from the penal servitude of school. 


A POLE IN ENGLAND 


From the Journal of a Polish L.A.C. collected and 
arranged by R. C. COBB. 


(The excerpts from this journal were made by the author’s 
English teacher, employed on instruction and liaison work with 
the Polish Air Force and later with the Czechoslovak section of 
the R.A.F. He has contributed several articles and stories to 
the journal of the Polish Air Force, Skrzydta, and to the 
Belgian magazine Message.—EDITOR.) 


TO-DAY ENGLAND Is the temporary home of a larger 
number of exiles—not political exiles—than she has ever 
known. They are of nearly every European nationality, 
they doubtless all have their memories and much time to 
dwell upon them, as well as to think about us. Probably 
the majority leave it at that—they will think, and their 
thoughts will contain elements both of sadness for what 
is lost, and hope for what is to come. Catch any man in 
an Allied uniform sitting alone, his face absorbed, and you 
may be sure he’s doing one of two things. We can never 
know exactly what all these people think or feel, because 
it is impossible to do so without being in a similar position, 
but sometimes we are given some indication. That is 
thanks to the minority who start “‘ writing things down ”— 
on the backs of envelopes, on walls, in notebooks—- 
“things ” that we are seldom fortunate enough to see, and 
so are all the more valuable when, by chance, or by stealth, 
they are brought to light. 

Underneath I reproduce—exactly as I found them— 
extracts from the notebooks of a Polish pupil-pilot. They 
were not written for anyone but the writer—in fact he 
wrote them in an effort to improve his English. He set to, 
by himself, to learn English almost from the day of his 
arrival, by writing down as best he could anything that 
came into his mind, in a language at first completely 
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unknown to him. So the following extracts were both a 
diary and an exercise—hence their spontaneity, their 
freshness and its immediacy. 

They are taken from a miscellaneous mass of jottings, 
exercises, technical notes, arithmetical calculations, notes 
on morse, navigation, meteorology, mechanics, notes in 
Polish and Ukrainian, drawings, contained in a dozen or 
more “ Royal Air Force Note Books for Workshop and 
Laboratory Records’’. I have selected at random, merely 
in chronological order. 

It is necessary to say of the writer that he is the son of a 
Polish peasant from the Russian borderland. He was 
seventeen when he left Poland. He came to England in 
July, 1940, with no previous knowledge of England or 
English. And the writing began right away. Most of it 
was done in the evenings, in his billet, in not particularly 
attractive surroundings—and later in the canteens and huts 
of R.A.F. stations. Is he a “ typical Pole”? I could not 
say—but at least he shares with his countrymen an immense 
desire to learn, to acquire knowledge, for in Poland educa- 
tion is regarded as something to be respected. 

* * * * 

13.11.40. I like very much my litel garden near my house. 
I have not see long time ago my garden. Don’t know doI 
can see it again, because it is the war. Don’t know do I 
can kom back to Poland to my house to my parents, to my 
landscape in Rowne, in Korzec I must to know as soon as 
possible. 

* * * * 

Two years ago in Poland, Christmas. 

When my heart is sorrowful and my thoughts is flying to 
my dear home, to my dear woods, to wonderful landscape, 
I feel the odour of the hay, of the corn and smell of the 
flours, which are so beautiful that I haven’t newer seen yet 
other Poland’s. I am hearing the plays of boys who are 


take a care of the cows on the (?). Oh! so bauitiful is our 
country I haven’t seen never like heryyre44 During the winter 
beautiful a skis. Oh! that is most bautiful than all 
pleasure. 

* XK a * 


14.11.40 roku. Well! well what you are thinking 
abouth that? say me if you pleas. Oh! my goodness, I 
am waiting already for my school 1 year and 2 months, for 
pilotage, I never get themy,sesex I will be very happy when 
I get my schoolers 

3.1.41. Pity, pity and once more pity say Dabrowski 
Jan sitting in the dining-room that I am not in Poland now. 
Oh beautiful landscape, now is snow, now is frost, now is 
winter as welcome by me as beautiful Polish winter. I 
remember two last winters wich I spent in Krzemieniec. 
xxeeexx DO you know that Polish children are waiting for 
winter better as for Xmas time, better as for school, they 
know will be snow, and will be frost, and will be ice. psu, 
Frost is coming early morning sometimes to every’s house 
and is painting a window sometimes lovely piktures, for 
instance leafs of oak. I saw last winter a little hand, and I 
saw too a very big knight on the horse, he gave ,the, his 
hand to the beautiful queen yy44% therefore children like 
very much Grandfather frost. seseax One time we sat on 
the sofa, and my younger brother says, look, look there at 
the window, it is our forests just the same, exaktly the same, 
then what do you say everybody ? isn’t he clever ? 


CAO AR 
x * * * 


4.1.41. I went to Dundee to spend few days of my 
leave. seisaxx 1 wonder why the people, before the war, 
said that Scotish people are very niggard, and it is why they 


lied as much. 
I am sure they are not, 44, I am sure that English 
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people are more niggard that Scotish people. sexx And now 

when somebody will say me that Scotish people are niggard, 

I’ll say him, tell it to the marines, or, it looks rather fishy. 
* * * * 


I went to the Rumania 19.9.39. ax I ran away from 
military camp to civilian camp in Baltsik at Black Sea board. 
Some of military police saw us but nobody has interfere 
with us in our journey,,. Then everybody took a “ pour- 
boire ’’, 44% 10, 20 or more lei, it was enough to be freeyys 
20 lei make your prestige best on the world in police eyes. 
Worst enemy, for 20 lei was your best friend. 

Be * * * 


January, 1941. When we shall go to the squadron 
we must speak good Englishy,sexx What fos shall we use 
the English language in this war? Well, I think it is 
necessary to learn,,,, because when I’ll be in the air for 
instance when is something wrong I must to say by means 
of radio, so I must say in English tongue, isn’t it true Pyreee 

* * * * 


15.1.41. Every day I take a little walk along the 
promenade at seaside. To-day I’ve had vry nice walk at 
sea. I’ve heard the monotony of old sea-water, she is 
roaring and roaring by thousands and thousands of years, 
nobody can tell how many secrets this old water keeps, 
how many legends and true stories. sexx 1 think everybody 
can understand, awful storm says about all sea-hawks who 
finished their job on the bottom of the sea. gexexer Nobody 
knows how many lives are in the sea, what the wonders 
are there, but if somebody listening to the roaring of the 
water he can hear very much very much about all, about 
love which exists from begin of the world, love which 
never will pass.,+xee How many events were beautiful, 
but how many events were awful? nobody knows. The 
sea is the true witness of thousands of thousands of years’ 
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events, it can tell only truc.siseeex The sea suggests every- 
body to go into it, it says, come in, don’t be afraid, as 
beautiful Queen, as sleeping with smile upon her face 
suggests: Take me, I am your own, I am beautiful. But 
when somebody is weak, will believe her, and will go, will 
be very poor, will be lost. 
a5 * BE a 
Here in England we’ve got best planes as they are, 
“ Spitfires”? and “ Hurricanes”? for fighters, but best 
planes for bombers too. Because English people know 
what is worth polishman as a fighter or bomber, espetiy 
against German forces. We will and we shall raze their 
heads as a worst seed among the noble corn, as a worst seed 
of unhappiness and badness, pyrex tO OUF COUNLTY- yxxe Oh ! 
death for you soon if you will not stop with this, srsqse 
we will bring you nothing, only awful death. 
* Pa * * 


29.1.41. Fight-fought-fought—remember it well. 
* * * * 


7.2.41. Iam yearning because I haven’t nothing to do 
now except navigation and theory, I am yearning to fight 
as a fighter in the air. Oh ! whole world would be mine. 
Nobody mustn’t wonder I am impatient. Six months 
always the same work, always the same town, always the 
same songs and amusements, never changing. For to hear 
the automatic amusements I have to be an automat, then 
I shan’t be yearning to do something. saree Dll go take a 
walk along the sea, side, but it is pleasant for two or three 
times for fortnight.,, the reading of books, that’s an other 
problem ; the “ Children’s encyclopedia ” about 10 volumes 
it’s quite enough to spend one month’s of evenings to finish 
it, but that al is nothing too. To write, that is one of these 
things which I like to do. I cannot write more daily than 
2 hours—of course in English language. But when I do 
examination at question: “ What I’ve got since I’ve been 
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in England?” the answer for this is very easy: more 
money, or girl friend, or even two punches in my nose. 
But I have forgotten that I am reading and writing English, 
well then how useful is that I have good will to learn. 
I haven’t hade any intention to learn English perfectly as 
it belongs to do, but by my speech in often broken words 
or writing of letters to the friends. ,yssaccrck 
* * * 

10.2.41. Once upon the time. It was 1940 in France. We 
heard about our formations who were in the action on the © 
Maginot Line, they had a little bit of it to defend. One 
night ,4, Was very dark. It was one of many opportunities 
which for we were looking. Several men were going 
forward to see what is becoming before them, yyxxx but 
they not find nothing of soldiers, they had to go back to 
their place, because they were in Germans’ country. 
gorcereee THey were at country looking if there are any 
soldiers. Feww quarters afterwards they heard German 
speech: “ Dogs” sons, they are gone, or they are hidden, 
even here, you Fritz, go an look after them. Mr. Fritz 
came here, but he did not come back. After this one loud 
shot give sign to go by whole country and cut heads of all 
persons who were in this country, young, old, man or 
woman, it made not any difference. It was necessary to 
kill Germans. 20 soldiers were taken prisoners. But 40 
soldiers were killed too, they were hidden in deep hole in 
the earth; at length they put some fire at this end where 
from wind was blowing. Thus they set fire on whole the 
country, and thus two or more thousands of Germans our 
enemies found their graves in fire. Then they came back 
as quickly as it was possible. But instead praise they got a 
blame. Why did you that? said French colonel. Because 
we came here to fight against our enemies but not to sit 
without any job. You have not place here from this time, 
tomorrow you'll go back where you came from. 


THE MARCH PAST 


As I sit ina ditch musing, enjoying 

this windy morning, the trees doing a roaring 
trade in clap and chatter, the green world 

about my head in turmoil, sorrell and foxtail 
bur-marigold minute gentianella 

shouting their heads off—as I sit here musing 
suddenly Honk ! a horn. On the ribbon road 
over switchback of hillocks comes primly a procession 
of khaki buggies. The first passes, ‘‘ caution 
left-hand drive,’ next and next, hundreds of ’em 
precisely the same, speckless, exact as 
clockwork ; in each a khaki driver and four seats 
empty (what waste of space for lassies). 

So Canada comes. We cheer, wave you 

green hands, all flora’s wildness. 

Meanwhile, 
beyond where the swallows dip, in lavish 
pantomime heaven apes this prim procession 
monstrously—great clumsy chariots of clouds 
with smoky misfit wheels, woolly warriors 
reclining on cushions that stick out 
everywhere. How flopping unhurriedly they jog 
to what odd battle! Alone one martial figure, 
the Gallant Sun, all his medals shining, 


stands for Salute. 
IAN SERRAILLIER 


SCOTTISH TRADITIONS 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


THE SCOTTISH WRITER’S attitude to his environment is 
decided largely by his attitude to the future, and his attitude 
to the future is decided by his evaluation of the past. 

Now, the history of Scotland has not yet been adequately 
written. A preoccupation with romantic Scotland, which 
has helped to make this country a museum piece, dominated ~ 
the work of Sir Walter Scott. The attitude is still present 
in much of the second-best writing produced in this 
country. It is an escape from, rather than a background to, 
the tenement towns where the majority of the people live. 
The Royal Mile in Edinburgh is a very significant phe- 
nomenon. The majority of visitors pass along it to the 
Palace of Holyrood, blind to the fact that it is a slum 
inhabited by human beings as well as historical ghosts. 
Scottish schoolchildren still suffer the imposition of having 
to read Sir Walter’s voluminous works, creating at once 
the impression that he is a first class writer and the 
impression that great books are necessarily long-winded 
and dull. 

Normally, when history is taught, it is this romantic 
museum Scotland which is created in the child’s mind. 
Usually, however, the history taught is English history, 
much of which has only an oblique application to Scotland. 
The Scotsman living in Scotland does not feel this history 
behind him, just as an Englishman, were Scottish history 
taught in English schools, would not feel it behind him. 
The example of Mr. T. S. Eliot proves that a foreigner by 
birth can absorb English culture to such an extent as to be 
creative in the country of his adoption. It is significant that 
it is just the theme of tradition which dominates the critical 
work of Mr. Eliot. One way in which the Scottish poet 
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can find a tradition is by residence in England, and by 
adoption of English culture. It is not my purpose to assess 
the degree of Mr. Edwin Muir’s adoption of English culture 
and tradition, but there is the practical issue that it was 
during his contact with England rather than with Scotland 
that he built up his reputation. To be more practical still, 
it was English publishers and periodicals that printed his 
work, and paid him for it. There is no practical means of 
building up a literary reputation in Scotland, and it is in- 
conceivable that anyone at the present day could continue 
producing good work in Scotland, and maintain a purely 
literary existence, without a private income or patronage. 
One solution for the Scottish writer is residence in London, 
with the almost inevitable adoption of English culture and 
tradition. 

The Scotsman is, perhaps, like the Frenchman, more 
capable than the Englishman of theorizing about literature. 
He seems at first more logical, and more interested in 
theoretical argument. But we have to guard against a 
curious blindness which appears in unexpected places to 
invalidate a seemingly logical case. The sabbatarian’s 
reason for keeping Sunday as a specially holy day is based 
on the curious statement that the fourth commandment 
enjoins the keeping of the seventh day of the week. A 
glance at even a Scottish calendar shows that Sunday is the 
first day of the week and not the seventh. Logic has here 
broken down, because at this point we are again dealing 
with the phenomenon mentioned above, the adoption of 
an alien culture and tradition. 

This adoption of Hebrew tradition is a practical solution 
of a practical difficulty—that the Scot has lost contact with 
a purely Scottish tradition—and the adoption is carried out 
despite logic. The adoption of a different day, though 
based on the same commandment, helps to differentiate 
the Scot from the Jew, though to the extent that the Scot 
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has adopted Hebrew culture, the two peoples show common 
characteristics. Mr. Edmund Wilson, in Axel’s Castle, while 
dealing with the Jewish element in Proust’s character, 
mentions “a certain Jewish family piety, intensity of 
idealism, and implacable moral severity’, as fundamental 
Jewish elements in his nature. It is questionable if such 
qualities are hereditary, in Jews or Scots, which weakens 
the use of the word “ fundamental’, but where the Scot 
has adopted this Hebrew culture, these two elements of 
intensity of idealism and implacable moral severity are also 
present. 

The most extreme period of the English Reformation— 
namely the Commonwealth—shows many of the phe- 
nomena which in Scotland have lasted for four centuries. 
The Hebrew elements in the work of Milton can be 
analysed out, a common academic exercise. It is sufficient 
to mention that England had a Restoration—a much wider 
event than the crowning of a King—but that Scotland has 
never had a Restoration in any sense wider than the 
crowning of a King. We have suffered from a much pro- 
longed Commonwealth, without even a Milton, unless a 
connection can be traced between the faults of Milton and 
the faults of Sir Walter Scott. England had Dryden, Pope, 
Blake, and all the nineteenth century poets. Scotland had 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns. 

A tradition does not exist in a vacuum. It is created 
within a distinct type of social organization, or adopted 
by another social organization more or less akin to the first. 
It is inadequate to concentrate only on art to the exclusion 
of the society behind and within the art. Thus the songs 
and poems of Burns were art products of eighteenth century 
peasant society in Scotland. That organization of society 
has been transformed, and the peasants have been stratified 
into capitalist farmers and agricultural labourers. To this 
extent Burns had ceased to be contemporary. His work in 
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Southern English is poor, his work done within the accepted 
convention, which has been called Hebrew (The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night, for example) is also poor. The significance 
of his life and work is found in the opposition between 
these two conventions and various other elements of his 
life and work. His free-love and excessive drinking are two 
important phenomena. The first of them may be seen in 
Opposition to “a certain Jewish family piety’’, whose 
symbol is The Cottar’s Saturday Night. The second has 
been perpetuated in Burns’ Night, and it is only correct to 
call this annual Scottish festival an anachronism if the 
conditions against which it is a revolt have ceased to exist. 
But Burns’ excessive drinking, and his glorying in it in 
song, are the same thing as Burns’ Night, an instinctive 
protest against this Scottish intensity of idealism and 
implacable moral severity, which were brought to Scotland 
by the Reformation, remained there till the eighteenth 
century, and still exist—though in slow decline. Burns’ 
Night must be placed alongside the public houses of 
Glasgow, analogous to the gin shops of the early industrial 
revolution, a parallel protest against the inhuman restrictions 
of that time. 

It is true that in poetry the Burns’ tradition has inspired 
nothing since Burns, though his metres have been 
extensively imitated. It is also true that as a poet William 
Dunbar is technically much superior to Burns. But when, 
about ten years ago, we heard the slogan “Back to 
Dunbar !”’ used by a few Scottish critics, accompanied by 
attacks on the Burns’ tradition, the reasons for the lack of 
response to the appeal were never sufficiently analysed. 
Burns’ protests against the Scottish Reformation were both 
poetic and living protests. “ Back to Dunbar !” seemed an 
attempt to isolate poetry from life, although the form of 
the slogan and its implications involved issues much wider 
than Scottish poetic technique. From one point of view 
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it meant an advocacy of the use of Scots in poetry—though 
Dunbar had the impression he was writing English—from 
another point of view it meant a return to a pre-Reformation 
Catholic attitude. On both these issues—the use of Scots 
or English, and the problem of Catholicism—Scotland is 
not united. Thus ‘“ Back to Dunbar” was not a unifying 
slogan, but the very essence of schism. 

This question of the use of Scots or English seems at first 
more complex than it really is. It is more practical to 
contrast Gaelic and English. Gaelic, a Celtic language like 
Erse, has come to be associated with the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, where it is still a living speech, though 
dying before Lowland Scots and English, both of which 
are derived ultimately from northern England by way of 
the south-east. Lowland Scots, like Gaelic, is also retreating 
before southern English, a language which spread most 
widely through the upper and middle classes, leaving Scots 
to the working classes. Gaelic is associated with a culture 
definitely not English, though the language itself, like 
Welsh, is diluted with English. The interest of Adam 
Drinan’s Men of the Rocks lies in the fact that he makes use 
of Gaelic rhythms, though his poems are in English, and 
he speaks from a Hebridean background in a more direct 
way than Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s translations and musical 
adaptations. Lowland Scots is still spoken in the country 
districts of Lowland Scotland, and in a degenerate form in 
the cities (associated with tenement culture, which is the 
most widespread culture in Scotland). The majority who 
speak Scots speak it in this degenerate form, and the 
average tendency seems to be an educated class speaking 
southern English, and a working class speaking this debased 
Scots. There is a definite resistance to Anglification of 
speech in working class children, who speak English with 
some difficulty in school, and debased Scots at home and 
in the streets. It is this Scots which survives the years of 
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education, through the dominance of the home environ- 
ment. It is possible that this tenement culture may some 
day find its poet, though the fact that it is the uneducated 
masses who speak this Scots limits the vocabulary, just as 
Gaelic is limited. Education usually means the substitution 
of English, in order to make use of an English vocabulary 
adequate to express the ideas of an educated poet. Gaelic 
meets the same difficulty by borrowing from English the 
new vocabulary necessary to express modern ideas. Burns 
made use of a diluted Scots. Mr. Edwin Muir’s suggestion 
that Scots can express only emotion, but English is necessary 
for thought, is a partial expression of the fact that the 
division is on class lines. Education develops and refines 
the intellect, but a balanced education does not necessarily 
do this to the exclusion of the emotions, just as it is incorrect 
to say that our working classes do not think because they 
use Scots. The division he makes between thought and 
emotion is too sharp. The work of Mr. W. S. Graham is 
very definitely in the English tradition in the use of language 
(influenced by the French symbolists) and is an excellent 
example of refinement of the feelings, not divorced from 
refinement of thought. 

The present war began just in time to retard the develop- 
ment of a new magazine, Te New Alliance. The advent of 
a new magazine is a rarer event in Scotland than in England, 
and arouses great interest in literary circles. This new 
alliance is to be with Ireland. Now Ireland is the one 
country in these islands where the peasant has not been 
eliminated by capitalism. It is the one country in these 
islands where the peasant still survives, the peasant who, 
in Scotland, found his spokesman in Robert Burns. Ireland 
too is a country whose ancientculture has not been destroyed 
so utterly as in Scotland, but it is at the same time a country 
where it is possible to ignore the industrial revolution, and 
the problem presented by honest analysis of the tenement 
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culture of our Scottish cities. There is the danger of placing 
the problem on a false racial basis, Celt versus Teuton. 
This racial bias is seen in its most extreme formin Glasgow, 
where the immigrant from Ireland competes in the labour 
market with the better paid Scottish workers. Racial 
feeling is aroused, religious feeling against the Catholic 
Irish is fostered, and what is primarily an economic problem 
takes strange forms in the west. It is difficult to assess to 
what extent “ Back to Dunbar!” and the New Alliance 
with Ireland are Catholic propaganda, to what extent they 
are a turning to the peasant to save us from the socialist 
worker. 

England cannot have a nationalist party, in the same 
sense as we speak of an Irish nationalist or a Scottish 
nationalist party, and not having such a movement, it is 
not so near the centre at which national socialism moves in 
the poet’s mind between the poles of nationalism and 
socialism—nationalism that may develop into fascism, and 
socialism that may develop into communism. The develop- 
ment may not take such a conscious form; it may be as 
subtle as the development in Yeats’ work. 

The Scotsman is more inclined to theory than the 
Englishman, but theory in literature needs the practical 
means for its expression. It is an almost insoluble economic 
problem to make a magazine pay in Scotland, which suggests 
that either a magazine must be supported by a large group, 
bound together by other than literary interests—political 
or religious—or it must be subsidized. English magazines 
are unsuitable places to work out Scottish literary problems ; 
they are not the same as English literary problems, and an 
English editor sees things of necessity from an English 
point of view. 

Book publishing is the same problem on a larger scale. 
There is more likelihood of discovering a new Scottish 
poet—Adam Drinan, for example—on the book lists of an 
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English publishing firm, than on the book lists of a Scottish 
publisher. 

Within Scotland itself there is another problem. The 
Scottish P.E.N. and the Saltire Society—both of which 
have tried to encourage Scottish letters—shuttle between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Neither is a complete centre. 
The rest of Scotland is, even in peace time, unconsidered. 
Just now, when publishing is declining even in England, 
and magazines are small or extinct, it is necessary to create 
a new type of cultural organization to foster Scottish 
letters. The Scottish argument against centralization of 
government in London is as applicable, though on a smaller 
scale against the centralization of cultural societies in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Subscriptions are paid to the 
P.E.N. and to the Saltire Societies, by members who have 
also to pay the fare to Glasgow or Edinburgh to attend 
meetings. This problem is obvious from the point of 
view of Dundee or Aberdeen, though not from Glasgow 
or Edinburgh. The best type of organization, for the war 
period, appears to be the small independent group, one or 
more to each city, or town, or region. Something of the 
kind has already begun under the name of Contemporary 
Groups. Complete decentralization would be followed, 
once the Groups are functioning locally, by federation. 
Groups could co-operate regionally for certain purposes 
where desired, but the activity would be mainly local, with 
interchange of MSS. or speakers, and of information. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow might have least to gain, but what 
they would gain would be what would transform a central 
lowlands organization into something which could be 
Scottish in the widest sense. 


POEMS 
SEA TALK 


To A BUCHAN FISHERMAN 
J 


NIGHT HOLDS THE past, the present is manifest in day, 
In day activity, but night shuts the door— 

And within the mind hints of your old powers, 
Recollections of your associate, the sea. 


Now this night in tribute I write you 

And have you, your boys, your wife in mind 

The better for not being there where you are. 

Too much business there with winch running, 

Pulleys slipping, hawsers, horses, men, lorries, herring ; 
Besides, being a cranner I must note the fish 

And see to the salt. But here 

I remember again your boys on the beach at sundown, 
Their graips at sods of sand, 

Their hands’ flash for bait, 

Behind—sandhills with grass, 

In front the sea, that sea that binds to it 

The cottage on the cliff top or on the shore, 

Invades the ears of the boy, enters his eyes, binds him 
And the crustacea—monsters of the sea pools. 


Consider the spider crab. 

From the rock, half rock itself, pinhead eyes project, 
The mechanism of movement awkward, legs propelled, 
A settlement for parasite, for limpet ; 

Passionless stone in the world of motion. 

The pounded shells, a broken razor, 

Mussel, fan, speak as much life. 
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O dark haired fisherman who know the tides 

And proper prices for the catch, 

Here is the image of your skull. 

Who will tell upon the shingle beach 

Which the shell splinter, which the particle of the skull 
Long bleached by the flow and ebb? 


The sea binds the village, 

Its salt constricts the pasture behind, 

Its gale fastens the bent grass before, 

Its fog is in the nostrils of the boy, 

Your iron ship, a novelty to sea’s age, 

Puts out. Sea gives tongue to greater 

Fears, deeds, terrors, than you can tell 

It’s articulate in the crab, the hermit, spider, partan. 
These tell the knowledge in your bone, 

Over these your boat slips 

And down to these grope line and nets. 

Here breed the initiates of life 

In rock chambers and on the floor beneath tide, 
Beneath sway and trouble, undisturbed. 


II 


Of Balbec and Finistére Proust wrote— 

The oldest bone in the earth’s skeleton, 

The land’s end of France, Europe, of the Old World, 
The ultimate encampment of fishermen 

Who since the beginning faced 

The everlasting kingdom, of fog, 

Of shadows of the night. Coast 

Contemporaneous with the great geological phenomena, 
Remote from human history as the constellations. 
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And here upon a promontory 

At the foot of the cliffs of Death, 

Not, as might have been expected, 

The timid essay towards life, 

Nor yet a bastion threatening the sea’s force, 
But, peculiar growth on these rocks, 

The tender Gothic with a spire flowering ; 
Below it the blunt stone faced apostles, 

And at the porch the Virgin: 

Enveloping all—salt fog. 


To defend life thus and so to grace it 

What art! but you, my friend, know nothing of this, 
Merely the fog, more often the east wind 

That scours the sand from the shore, 

Bequeathing it to the sheep pasture 

Whipping the dust from fields, 

Disclosing the stone ribs of earth— 

The frame that forever presses back the roots of corn 
In the shallow soil. This wind 

Driving over your roof 

Twists the sycamore’s branches 

Till its dwarf fingers shoot west 

Outspread on bare country, lying wide. 

Erect against the element 

House and kirk and your flint face. 


The kirk looks graceless, a block house 

To defy the last snort of winter, 

The house shouldering the sea, 

Dark as your ship inside, the windows locked, 
The curtains heavy as if suspecting light. 

Both bar the element, shut, as your face is shut, 
To the subtle invaders, to fortune the anarchist, 
To the spies of Spring, to the lecher in the blood. 
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III 
Your face burgeons before me out of night, 
Blue jowled, nose aquiline, big mouth, 
Fisher grey eyes with resolute and phlegmatic look. 
Nor do these features tell all the sea story 
And in imagination blossoms that angular, garrulous man 
Who skippered the Gem, matching your ease 
With his reckless tongue. His name was Gatt: 
Lithe, restless, drunken, bigoted but like you too 
Accepting the thump and peril of water. 
Both hammered between these—poles apart— 
Water and the Word—both gifts of God. 


Between these your feet are shaped, your hands helped 
By water, pebble, cliff and sky. 

Blue rocks nose above the sand about your feet, 

Feet expert and attentive to the ship’s swing. 

Your hands like women’s in their dexterity, 

Never fumble needle or net, rope or wheel. 

Their clutch is taught by the sea’s clutch, 

The small words of sea talk, the mumbling 

And knocking at the little boat’s side, 

These pleasantries teach and the rest, 

The unforgettable clap making even you merely awkward, 
A doll only in a doll’s house put together. 


This is the gift of God. 

Accept the road your feet have taken 

Over the pebbles to the pier, from pier to deck boards. 

You have seven paces on board, seven on return, no more, 
Turning inward lest the sea have you. 

Accept the sublit seas beneath—the squid, 

_ The pink and purple prostrates, valvular jellies, 

Fungoid jungle. Here globe, tube, cone, the final shapes 
Have life, have mouths, erupt, move in currents 
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Without air and are still—lives crepuscular. 
With these lands I have no acquaintance. 
Accept them as you accept 

The little fish leaping in the morning 

From the net streaming into the scuppers. 


Your life is strife, 

Your nose has long snuffed wind harsh with salt, 

You have seen plenty sour mornings, 

But the day you took that shot to port—herring deck 
igh— 

Was fine, blowy and with sun. Cloud from the North 

Piled up by the foremast and beat off fast South. 

The gulls knew you were heavy loaded, 

Met and escorted you, 

Swinging just over you in the trough, 

Just over you on the swell. 

The boat’s bow pressed on the water, 

Under the stern the sea blackened, 

The wave flattened out, but, resilient and very powerful, 

Pushed at the strakes and hull. 

The propeller forced water into spirals widening at the top, 

Their track broadened behind, 

Fell away, and mixed with expanse. 


Did luck or judgment make that catch ? 
“Fifty mile oot aff Sumburgh Head ’’—the night airy 
The moon behind fine cloud, some motion. 


Certainty of hand despite the numbing night, 
Sureness of feet despite the deck at odds with them, 
Knowledge of course from compass and stars ; 
What conjunction brought success ? 
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You know how sweet 

To attribute success to the skill of eye and hands and feet 
How difficult 

To walk with circumspection between pride and despair. 


Do you not despair of the unspeculating eyes of fish, 
Of the ignorance of oceans, | 

Of the infinite varieties of species 

Articulating in their variety, indifference, 

Creating to perish, perishing to create 

The continuing indifferent sea face ? 


““ Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand 
And meted out heaven with the span 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure 
And weighed the mountains in the scales 

And the hills in a balance ? 


Have ye not known? Have ye yet not heard ? 
Hath it not been told you from the beginning 
Have ye not understood from the foundations of the 


earth ? ”’ 
GEORGE BRUCE 


SCOTLAND 
MOTHER OF GHOSTS 


I HAVE MOTHERED by pelvic stone—my son, my daughter 
—m 

Skeleton vhildren in houses of stone, my bone, in 

Skeleton cities; earth-mothered the mouths of 

Cattle, green grass-grazed them, ground- 

Bound them eyes and nostrils; Mary-mothered 

A moon moth in man, mothered his mouth, 

Strung the five strings of his brain to sing of 

Four elements, birth bound him to, earth- 
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Mothered the myths of his mind and the moon moth; 
I, a handful of dust in a five-fingered fist in a 
Skull; a land full of churches in churchyards and 
Tombs of tumbled bones in abbeys. Turn to me, 
Return, to woman the mother, to womb and mother-. 
Tongue, to Mary-mother. Turn to me, return from 
Sterile copulation of pistons, from turning wheels to 
Stars, to the wheel eternally turning, from time, from 
Time the machine, from time the clicking clock in 
Rooms in tenements; from man, from man the machine, 
from 
Men at machines in mills, from miles of tenements. 
Wm. MONTGOMERIE 


THREE POEMS 


From ‘THE Guosts OF THE STRATH’ 
MANSE 


THREE GHOSTS OF old communicants 

sitting at the table of the manse: 
with no people, a minister ; 
with no pupils, a dominie ; 
and Muckle Donuil, 
the minister’s man. 

Three ghosts of three old griefs 

shuffling through the fallen evening : 
the minister’s man : 

three griefs of three old comrades 

swallowing their doubts of Providence : 
the minister with no people: 

Time’s end, and three old giants 

bowing heads in the last silence: 
the dominie with no pupils: 


> 
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these alone were strange to the strath, 
these alone remain in the strath: 

the minister and 

the dominie and 

Muckle Donuil the minister’s man. 


A COASTWISE SONG 


LONG BLUE SHADOW of salmon lying, 

Shot shell of leaping silver, 
using the lull and the flies 

to practise for the rough river, 
stay down on salt stones, 

learn there, you yet free fish. 
Your sweet hope to come home 

was once on us cliffside fishers. 


Salmon may leap falls. 

We deeps of the linn maymaster ; 
but weeds grow up our walls, 

hooks whip in airy water. 
Up in the rich meads 

such the rich man’s power is, 
only wrens are safe in streams, 

only sheep in houses. 


The great power, had their magic ! 
with strong spells of paper: 
money and law raised lairds, 
burned crofts bewitched labour. 
No cunning of fish-lore 
will offer us safe return. 
But the same black arts be ours: 
from the need to burn, to the burning. 
D 
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BROCH 


A WASTE oF green fronds the exiles survey. 
Welcome pictish, remote, from broken cells. 
Scaling stones obliterating the pathway. 
Well of the guests poisonous with dark nettles. 
Toppling high the tourists stand 
on a salted stump of grandeur. 


In the queer grief of the bewildered plover, 
in jeers of sheep, in the otherworldly dreams 


of a lark that mounts from nothing up to nothing, 
is it for you, broch, the pity and scorn they hear 


finding track nor trace 
of their ancestor’s dwelling-place ? 


ADAM DRINAN 


HEAT 


To BE AS flagrant as a summer day 

Pushing its brand into the heart of the air, 

In a multiform but single fire to say 

I am; with wing and fin and hoof to dare 
Completeness and to melt the sun and shadow 
Into one word, into its glowing whole; 

To shake the feathers of the transparent meadow 
For repetition—shall this be our goal ? 


Can this be our goal who have the wings 

Of winter at our ankles? In the height 

Of day must we not walk as one of those 

Who in their silence have known other things ? 
Beginnings wane and moments meet their close 
And our true day is ringed by truer night. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


DIRTY MINNIE 
By FRED URQUHART 


Dirty MINNIE SAID she had been going to wash her feet 
when Winnie the Wailer went. “I wasnie wantin’ to 
wash them, mind ye,” she said to the other women in 
the shelter, “ but they were that sair that I thocht I’d gi’e 
them a bit steep in hot water. I was just tryin’ to pluck 
up strength to take the kettle offen the fire when the 
sireen blew, so I said, Ach to hell, I’ll wash them the 
morn !” 

“* Ay, if ye’re still alive to tell the tale,’ the woman in 
the corner said dolorously. 

“Ach, you!’ Dirty Minnie laughed. “Ye’re aye 
lookin’ for snaw afore it comes on! Here, tak’ a wee 
sup o’ stout. That'll cheer ye up a bit.” 

She peered over hér enormous bust and fished in her 
message-bag, taking out two bottles of stout and a 
crumpled five of Woodbines. “ This is a’ I had time to 
bring wi’ me,”’ she said. “ I just planked them in ma bag, 
put ma shawl ower ma head and dived doon the stair.” 

“* Like a paper-ship in full sail ! ”’ laughed Mrs. Ryan. 
“T met her in the entry, breezin’ along. At first I thocht 
it was a bomb, then I saw it was Minnie. She seemed a’ 
bust and a’ belly !” 

“* Ye’re jealous !’’ Minnie grinned, and uncorked one 
of the bottles. “‘ Ye’re that wee and skinny, folk would 
never tak’ ye for onythin’ else but yer auld man’s pipe- 
cleaner !”’ 

“Mind and no’ spill that stout on ma clean boards,” 
the woman in the corner said sharply. “I scrubbed them 
a’ wi’ lysol this mornin’, and I’m no’ wantin’ them a’ 
mucked up !” 

“Tae hell wi’ you and yer auld boards !”’ said Minnie 
cheerfully. “ Ye’d think this shelter was a palace the way 
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ye’re aye scrubbin’ and cleanin’ at it. Shakin’ oot the 
rugs every day and airin’ the mattresses. It’s a wonder 
ye dinnie bother to put fresh floo’ers in the jam-jar ! 

“ Ay, it’s easy seen that ye have nothin’ better to dae, 
Mrs. Milligan,”’ said Mrs. Ryan, reaching out for the cup 
of stout that Minnie handed to her. “If ye had twa or 
three bairns ye wouldnie bother aboot cleanin’ oot the 
shelter.” 

“ Ay, or a lodger or twa!’ Minnie held up her 
cracked cup and said: “ Here’s tae us a’ and tae hell wi’ 
Hitler !”’ before gulping down her stout. 

Mrs. Milligan sniffed and said: “ Well, yer lodgers 
dinnie seem to get that much o’ yer attention, Minnie. 
Ony time I see ye ye’re either oot gallivantin’ or hangin’ 
oot the window.” 

“ Och, ma lodgers dinnie mind,” Minnie said. “ They 
just tak’ me the way I am !” 

“Sailors don’t care!” Mrs. Ryan said, taking the 
cigarette Minnie held out. 

“Was that an airyplane I heard?” Mrs. Milligan 
cried, cocking her shrewish face to the side. 

“* No, it was just ma belly rumblin’ ! ’’ Minnie laughed, 
and struck a match. “‘ Ye’re aye hearin’ airyplanes ! 
Ye’re like Joe, yin o’ ma sailors; he’s aye hearin’ sub- 
marines | ”’ 

“Well, he’ll no’ hear many submarines at the docks 
doon at Petersfield,’ Mrs. Milligan said sarcastically. 
“ Dry land sailors! They’ve got a grand cushy job.” 

“They’re no’ dry-land sailors at a’,’”’ Minnie said. 
“ They’ve got a right dangerous job playin’ aboot wi’ a’ 
thae mines. It’s a’ their chance if they can get into a 
comfortable bed every second nicht.” 

“* Ay, if it is a comfortable bed !’ said Mrs. Milligan. 

Minnie blew a mouthful of cigarette-smoke towards 


the sand-bags at the opening of the shelter, and putting 
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her hands on her fat thighs she leaned forward. “ Listen 
here, is it a fight ye’re lookin’ for? Because if it is ’ll 
paste the lights oot o’ ye!” 

“T never said onythin’ oot o’ place, did I?” Mrs. 
Milligan began to look scared. It was all very well 
baiting Dirty Minnie, but when she got that threatening 
look on her face it was time to call a halt. 

“Well, just you leave ma beds alone,’’ Minnie said, 
relaxing again into her usual comfortable easy-oseyness. 
“ Ma sailors have nothin’ against them. They’re damned 
glad to come up to ma hoose every second nicht and get 
a decent sleep after the bunks they h’ae on that wee 
cramped boat.” 

“* And I’m damned glad to ha’e them!” She laughed. 
“T dinnie ken what I’d dae wi’oot them. They keep me 
supplied wi’ a’ the tea and meat and fags and stuff that 
I want. I never need to ken that there’s a war on.” 

“Ye’re lucky,” Mrs. Milligan said, glad to see that 
the danger signal was past. “I wish I could get some 
lodgers like them. I’ve had dozens in ma time, but never 
one that stayed longer than a week or twa. I’m sure I 
did ma best for them, cleanin’ and seein’ that their beds 
were comfortable and that they got their meals on time. 
But they never stopped for mair than a week or twa. 
They aye had some excuse. Ardingtown was ower far 
awa’ frae the centre 0’ Glesca or somethin’. They 
didnie like the neebors or they had ower far to go to their 
work. Yon last yin I had, Mr. Veitch. My God, I'll 
never forget what he said. The impiddent brute. I was 
glad to get rid o’ him. He said: ‘ The people here come 
from the slums and they’re makin’ Ardingtown back into 
a slum as quick as they can.’ ” 

Dirty Minnie laughed and drank off her stout, but the 
rest of the women began to speak indignantly about the 
uppishness of the unlamented Mr. Veitch. They were 
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still airing their views when the All Clear sounded. 
Minnie picked up her bag and stuffed the empty bottles 
into it. “ Well, I’d better get awa’ up and get ma lads’ 
tea ready for them,” she said, pushing her way out of 
the shelter. “ Or they’ll be here afore I can cough.” 

“ Dae ye never think what would happen to ye if yer 
lodgers’ boat got blown up by a mine?” Mrs. Ryan 
said as they went into the entry. 

“ Och ay, I often think aboot it,” Minnie said. “ But 
och to pot, what’s the guid o” thinkin’ aboot things like 
that. It just turns yer hair grey, and mine’s grey enough 
already |” 

She stood and spoke to Mrs. Ryan for a while, then 
she stopped outside her door to have a few words with 
Mrs. McIntosh. She had just got in, and was putting on 
the kettle when the three sailors came in. “ Ay there, 
Minnie the Moocher !” Joe cried, slapping her bottom 
as he passed her on his way to the sink. “ She was a 
great big hoochy-coocher !” 

“ Gout ye nasty brute !”” Minnie grinned. 

George flung his sailor’s hat on toa chair, put a parcel 
on the table and began to rake inside his blouse. “‘ That’s 
your steak, Minnie. And here’s your fags. I had a terrible 
job gettin’ them from the Old Man. He raised blue hell. 
He was playin’ Nap and he didn’t want to be bothered 
goin’ to the safe for them.” 

“ The lazy auld devil,” Minnie said. ‘‘ Hoo does he 
think folk are goin’ to live if they dinnie get their fags 2” 
She unwrapped the parcel and sniffed the meat. ‘‘ This 
is real fine steak. Better than the stuff ye buy in the 
butcher’s. I dinnie ken what I’d dae if it wasnie for you 
laddies. 

“We don’t know what we’d do without you, 


Minnie ! ” George laughed. ‘“‘ You give us a home from 
home !”’ 
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“ Home was never like this!”’ Toots said, settling 
himself in a chair by the fire and stretching out his legs 
over the cinder-covered hearth. ‘‘ What have you been 
doin’ to-day, Minnie ?”’ 

“ Just muckin’ aboot,’ Minnie said, slapping the steak 
into the frying-pan. 

“ Yourre tellin’ us ! ’? George said, looking around and 
winking at the others. “You lazy old devil, you! 
You've never even swept up the shavings that Joe made 
on Tuesday night when he mended the table.” 

“Och to pot!” Minnie said. “Sweep them up 
yersel’ if ye’re no’ pleased.” She gave the frying- 
pan a shake before turning over the steak. ‘‘ Here, 
Toots, if ye’re wantin’ ony tea ye’d better set the 
table.” 

Immediately the three young men began to get in 
each other’s way, laying cups and saucers and plates of 
different shapes and patterns on the soiled crumby 
tablecloth. They jostled each other good-naturedly on 
their way to and from the cupboard. Joe still wore his 
sailor’s hat cocked over his forehead. George kept 
sticking his chewing-gum on to his front teeth and 
sucking it off noisily. 

“© Oh, Minnie was a slave-driver!’’ Toots sang, 
banging two plates together like cymbals. “ But Minnie 
had a heart as big as a whale...” 

They put their arms around each others’ shoulders 
and tried to harmonize : 

“ As big as a whale !” 

“AS BIG AS A WHALE !” 

“Oh, Minnie was as dirty as a tanker, but she had a 
heart bigger than a banker !”’ 

“ G’out ye daft devils !’’ Minnie brought the frying- 
pan over to the table. “Haud yer tongues and haud oot 
yer plates !” 
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“Gosh, but the Old Man was in a right rage the 
night,” George said, chewing his first mouthful. “ Him 
and the Chief and yon P.O. with the pawly arm were 
playin’ Nap when I went in to get the cigarettes, and the 
Old Man didn’t want to bother his backside gettin’ 
them for me. You'll get them to-morrow, he says. 
To-morrow, I says, but what good’ll they be to me 
to-morrow? I want them to-day. Well, you can’t get 
them to-day, he says. But we’re supposed to get them 
to-day, I says. You know the rule. Twenty cigarettes, 
duty free, to each man every day. See? But the old 
mucker didn’t want to bother his ass. What do you want 
them for, anyway ? he says. You don’t smoke. I know 
I don’t smoke, I says. But the rest of the boys do. I 
always give my share of cigarettes to them. Ask any of 
them and they’ll tell you. Jesus, but he was in a flamin’ 
row at havin’ to leave his Nap and go to the safe for 
them. I’ll watch you for this, George, he says. The old 
bastard. I'll watch him. If he knew the things I could 
pin on him. Gettin’ meat from the store and sellin’ it. 
And sellin’ cigarettes and tobacco on the pier. Our 
cigarettes and tobacco! Jesus, the graft that goes on 
down at those docks. The Old Man’s only one that’s 
makin’ a pile. All those bloody P.O.s are pilin’ in money 
hands down. It’s a great war for some of them. Jesus, 
it would make you sick.” 

“Come on and finish yer steak afore it gets cauld,” 
Minnie said kindly. “‘ Dinnie bother aboot what happens 
doon at the docks.” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” George said. “ It fair makes 
my blood boil. All that graft.” 

“ Aw, why worry?” Joe said. “ Maybe you won’t 
have to worry about it much longer.” 

The sailors were silent. They chewed their meat, 
swilling it down with strong tea. None of them looked 
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at Minnie. They scowled at the grease-spots on the 
table-cloth. 

“ Er—Minnie ...’ 

“Ay, Joe, what’s wrong wi’ ye noo?” Minnie 
leaned back and picked her teeth with a hair-pin, sucking 
away the scraps of meat that the pin loosened. 

““ We’re maybe goin’ away,” Joe said. “‘ Got the news 
to-day. Word of the boat bein’ shifted to another base. 
Maybe Aberdeen or Hull.” 

Minnie went on picking her teeth. Nobody looked at 
anybody else. “ We don’t want to go, Minnie,” Toots 
said gloomily. ‘‘ We’re fine and comfortable here.” 

“Anybody want mair tea?’’ Minnie said, reaching 
for the pot. 

“Ah well,” Minnie said after a while. “If ye have 
to go we cannie help it. It’s the way of the world. But 
ye’re no’ shifted yet. There’s time enough to worry 
aboot snaw when it comes on.” 

She put the hair-pin back in her greasy bun and rose 
from the table. ‘“‘ What aboot goin’ to the picters? 
There’s a guid yin in the Embassy. Gene Autry and 
Smiley Burnette. It should be guid.” 

“ Okay,” Joe said. “ Maybe we’re not goin’ away at 
all, mind. Only there’s word about it. We just thought 
we'd better tell you in time.” 

“Well, ye’re no’ awa’ yet,” Minnie said. “ But it’s 
high time we were gettin’ awa’ to the picters if we’re 
goin’ to get in. Come on, hurry and get yer skates on ! 
We'll leave the dishes till the morn.” 
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IN THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 
By STEVIE SMITH 


THE BRITISH NATION is biological, said the refugee pro- 
fessor to the girl, who was attending some political parties. 
This party was left-wing political-literary. 

There was a young refugee doctor of science who had 
been speaking about underground movements in Germany 
before the war, messages handed round on cigarette 
wrappings, it was very exciting, like J was a Spy, it had all 
that appeal. 

She spoke to the young doctor afterwards and said he 
must not think this party was representative of England, 
the people at this party, she said, were vociferous but had 
little influence. A shrewd expression came over the 
doctor’s face as she said this and he glanced apprehensively 
around. I have often wondered, he said, where are the 
right wing intellectual persons? Place hunting, said the 
girl, they are in office perhaps or hope to be. These 
people ...? They are writers to-night, their emotions are 
conditioned by christian ideas, although they would not 
admit it, a lot of the younger ones are against Christianity 
they say, but for all that their thoughts have a christian 
impetus, politically they are immature and vanity is evident 
in their speeches. (She had been saying this to the pro- 
fessor when he, wishing to dispel her depression, said the 
British nation was biological.) The girl sighed. I suppose, 
she said, the groups and societies that these people form 
have a high nuisance value, but now that the war has started 
it is I think only a matter of time before Government takes 
steps against them. That the Government has not already 
done so, said the Professor, is I suppose a measure of the 
Government’s contempt for them. Yes, sighed the girl, 
these people are good but they are not wise. 

The next day she and the doctor and the professor went 
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to a meeting in a committee room at the House of 
Commons. It was held by the Inter-University Peace Aims 
Group. On the platform sat brilliant Sir Sefton Choate, 
M.P. for North Devon, flanked by three undergraduates 
on either side, looking pretty serious. Sir Sefton spoke in 
detail about a book he had written. The girl had read his 
book and was interested in his ideas, but, she thought, to 
put them into action would necessitate a complete upheaval, 
both social and political, was war the time? She became 
sunk in gloom and the professor and the doctor too looked 
grey with sadness. They had so recently come from Halle 
an der Sale and Vienna. They knew how strong Germany 
was in the strength of a lie, and how a lie is strong because 
it can be so much simpler than the truth. Truth, thought 
the girl, is so many-sided, how long indeed it may take for 
truth to prevail. 

The meeting was now open to discussion. Many people 
who had been holding their breath for this moment sprang 
to their feet, but the Chairman decided who was the first. 
This one was a clergyman and after coughing a little he 
said he noticed with something akin he might almost say 
to consternation that he alone of his cloth had seen fit to 
come forward in public witness to the ideals for which we 
were, were we not, fighting, fighting, he would add, a battle 
not on the Flanders fields but in the hearts of our own 
people, there must be there, he said, a rebirth, a resurrection, 
a regeneration ... he felt... After five minutes he sat 
down although there was a three-minute limit. Three 
members of the C.P. then rose simultaneously but after 
talking it over one stayed standing. He spoke about the 
unrighteousness of war, the bogey of nazi-ism, the bogey 
of atrocity stories, the bogey of war sacrifices. Almost 
before he had finished the Peace Union person was on his 
feet. All right, the Chairman let him stand. It was much 
the same. The girl and the professor and the doctor came 
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out during this speech and went to a coffee bar just along the 
passage. The girl was sorry for the doctor he was so sad. 
Never mind, said the girl, they have little influence. The 
bogey of nazi-ism, screamed the doctor. Never mind, said 
the girl again, for them you must know there is only one 
bogey, Chamberlain. They also have no experience of war, 
they will forgive the Germans for the pain they have given 
to other people. It is not so good to be stoical about other 
people’s sufferings. The Germans have inflicted little pain 
on England because England is so strong. The conserva- 
tion went on over the terrible coffee and the sandwiches. 
In the street, said the girl, the common people are saying : 
The Germans are asking for it, now they will get it. That is 
a greater truth than they realize. But perhaps they do 
realize it. After coming from the committee room I feel 
humble about the common people because the others are 
such fools. The girl thought she would write a jingo poem 
about it, ‘‘ For every blow they inflict on Jewry, And other 
victims of their fury, They ask for death on bended knee, 
And we will give them death and we, Will give them death 
to three times three.”’ 

From the cosy House of Commons they looked out on 
to the bleak plains of war. It will take England a long 
time to warm up, said the girl, feeling more wretched and 
like Sam Hoare than ever. Oh, said the professor, certainly 
England is biological but oh if she would only come to it 
more quickly and in the end I would say, though it may 
sound not right with less cumulative strength, there will 
be very little left when she has finished. They are asking 
for death, kept on the girl, Freud said the German race had 
a stronger death wish than any other people. They ask for 
death, only on death can a new Europe be built. They hold 
out their hands and ask for death, when we do not give it 
to them they behave more and more extremely, they cry 
at last “ Have we not yet earned death?” It is not suffering 
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they ask or I would give, it is death; their peace is the 
peace of the grave. 

After the professor had left them the girl hooked her arm 
affectionately into the doctor’s. As a matter of fact, she 
said, I feel even more grey with sadness than he. My 
thoughts go in a dance round my head but the music is 
sad. They walked in silence by the river. Then she said: 
I remember before the war none was more fertile and 
emphatic in atrocity stories than the political person with 
left wing inclinations. Then there was indeed revelations. 
But now because Government sings the sad song at once 
it becomes for them not true. For they no more than 
Government care for absolute truth but only for party 
expediency. The atrocity stories are always true, there is 
nothing that has been written that has not been done over 
again many times. The Government book about the 
atrocities is keyed down, it is not half the truth ; the scato- 
logical and sexual nature of nazi cruelty Government will not 
present to the British people because of the law about 
obscene publication and because of la pudeur anglaise that 
is so famous. 

The doctor now began to weep and silently the tears fell 
down, he did not sob. He was thinking of the cruelties and 
that the times was set to death. There is a time in history 
when death is petitioned, no one shall say the people nay, 
death they will have. ‘“‘ From the manure of our cor- 
ruption...” cried the doctor. Yes, said the girl, inter- 
rupting, that is the food of our vanity, an age flatters itself 
on its evil and in a bath of abasement looks to the future for a 
grand and different birth, we are impatient and death is the 
scope of our immediacy, pat-come upon command. 


NEUADD WEN 
By A. H. TEECE 


THE FLIES CEASED troubling me after I had been sitting 
there for about a quarter of an hour. The rabbits had come 
out to feed again among the piles of cut bracken, looking 
like small, shifting ant-heaps. I hadn’t yet seen anything 
of the woodpecker; I wanted to learn something first- 
hand about its drumming, and had my glasses focused to the 
bole of a pine ten or fifteen yards in front of me; it was 
scattered with small borings, as if pock-marked by shrapnel. 
On at least half the times I’d gone along the road through 
the estate woodpeckers had been in this clump of trees, 
but to-day, since I’d come in closer, I’d heard only one; 
the sound had seemed to come from the smaller part of 
the woods near the sea. But magpies were common ; 
one alighted on a birch stump a little to the right of the 
tree I was watching, its tail absurdly long, but beautifully 
iridescent. It flew off chattering when a Wellington passed 
over very low ; as the engine noise diminished I could hear 
the confused calls and bubblings of flocks of curlews that 
must have been standing among the rock-pools. Gradually 
they died away; a bird flying across from the mountain 
called occasionally. 

Suddenly I was aware of somebody approaching through 
the patch of meadow behind me. A hesitant but quite 
firm “ Good afternoon !”’ came down to me. I stumbled 
to my feet and turned to a woman of about fifty, in old 
tweeds, with a creased, rather spiritless face. 

“You know this is private ground ?” she said. 

I answered that I had come in to watch the woodpeckers. 
The tautness of her expression relaxed slightly. 

“ It would have been all right if you had asked permission 
first,” she said. 

I said I was sorry. 
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“You need only have asked.” 

I said again that I was sorry. There was a pause; I 
noticed the dry grass twisted in the soles of her heavy shoes. 
I asked what birds there were in the woods of Neuadd Wen. 

‘“ Oh, the woodpeckers, and a lot of little creeping birds, 
and tits. Then there are magpies and jays, and crows come 
in here. You see a lot of crows up on the mountain, but 
there are ravens as well; most people don’t see the 
difference, but the ravens are much bigger.’ 

I told her I’d seen a raven the day before, on the south 
crest of the mountain. 

“They often go there,”’ she said. 

Then she began telling me about Neuadd Wen; how 
they had been in the habit of coming from Surrey each year 
to spend their summer holiday at the lodge; they were 
there when the war broke out and a month afterwards her 
mother had broken her leg. Then they had bought the 
house and grounds, which were vacant ; she and her sister 
had continued living there with their mother. The house, 
which was very old, had been left in very bad repair and 
they were trying to restore it; they hoped eventually to 
leave it and the grounds to the government to be preserved 
as a place for people to go in. 

She asked me to come and look over the house. 


As we reached the gate heavy spots of rain began falling. 
She ran on ahead, hurrying awkwardly along the uneven 
crazy paving. When I reached the house she was wheeling 
her mother to a place underneath the veranda; the old 
lady’s face no longer had its usual placidly sweet expression. 

“You’re not really wet, Mother,” her daughter kept 
repeating. 

She was told that Thomas hadarrived, and had goneround 
to the back. She introduced me quickly as a Mr. Earl, who 
had come to look over the house, and excused herself. 
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The rain ceased to spot the curled, shiny leaves of the 
straggling rhododendrons that partially hid the view of the 
bay. The old lady began talking. 

“ Elizabeth will be back presently to show you round ; I 
hope you’re in no hurry, but Thomas has called to do some 
things, and he’s the only workman round here we can get 
to do work for us. My other daughter’s gone up to the 
village.” 

“T’ve been sitting here wishing that dead branch would 
fall off.’”? She was looking at a dry elm branch that stuck out 
from the top of one of the trees in the wood that had almost 
reached the level of the terrace. “‘ When we had the storm 
two or three nights ago I lay awake wondering if the wind 
would tear it off, but in the morning I found it was still 
there.”’ 

She talked of how the rhododendrons got in the way of 
the view of the bay, but they looked so nice in flower that 
no one there had the heart to cut them down. The plants 
growing up the pillars of the veranda were hops, but they 
looked ever so much like vines. Her daughters did all the 
garden alone, without help from anyone. She wanted me 
to go round the kitchen garden ; I said I did not like leaving 
her alone, but she was insistent. I went over to the gate ; 
as I turned from unfastening the catch she was motioning 
with her hand to encourage me to go in. 

Just inside the gate, on an old whetstone, there was a 
pair of wooden sabots, dusty with a brownish soil. Small 
heaps of potatoes lay drying by the brittle, membraneous 
stalks ; apart from some rows of lettuce and carrots, they 
were the only vegetables. Two lines of old apple trees 
grew above unweeded ground infested with raspberry 
canes ; on the other side six or seven new, labelled trees, 
each about three or four feet high, had been planted 
among the vegetables ; one of them bore a cluster of five 
large apples. Leaning against the far wall, by the side of a 
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couple of marrows in an open frame, were bamboo canes 
supporting minute green bunches of tomatoes. 

When I got back Elizabeth was on the terrace with cups 
of tea and slices of brown bread for her mother and myself. 
She disappeared again to the back of the house. 

The old lady apologized a second time, but said that now 
Thomas was here they had to make the most of him, as 
there were a lot of little jobs they could get nobody else 
to do. 

When her daughter returned she was asking me how I 
first came to the village. I told her that two or three years 
before the war we had stopped on the road along the bay, 
and my uncle had gone to a cottage to buy some eggs. 

“It must have been the cottage down there, at the bottom 
of the wood.”’ I tried to indicate through the trees the place 
on the road where the cottage ought to be standing. .““ My 
uncle said there was a middle-aged man living alone in it.” 

There was a pause. I added that I hadn’t seen anybody 
in it so far this year. 

“No,” Elizabeth said, “‘ we had to ask him to leave a 
month or two after we came here. He’d been in the house 
there years and didn’t take any notice of anybody. He 
hadn’t used to do anything else for a living. His fowl were 
swarming all over that part of the wood, and they’d stray 
across the road as well. Once some of our visitors ran 
over a couple and we had ever sucha bother. And he’d walk 
through the woods as if he owned them ; he must have got 
into it when the place was empty.” 

I said good afternoon to her mother, and she showed 
me the house: the museum in the morning room, with 
old maps, keys, and bowls of nasturtiums ; the decorated 
oak stairs, the priest’s hole, the narrow medieval window 
that had been bricked up until they had found it. After- 
wards she took me through what had been the back of the 
stables ; I saw Thomas, a fat, ruddy man with small, deep 
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eyes, putting hinges on an old door. He smiled broadly 
and said good afternoon. Slates were stacked along the 
walls, and chips gritted all over the floor. The roof timbers 
had failed, she said ; nothing could be done until after the 
war, when they could get some workmen from her brother’s 
mill near Sheffield. She let me out through a side gate ; 
I thanked her and said good-bye. 


Two days afterwards I was walking on the flat, swampy 
stretch of ground at the foot of the mountain, along a track 
between two newly cut hawthorn hedges. When I turned 
the corner a man was working on the left hedge ; clippings 
were heaped across the width of the path. He came down 
as soon as he saw me and began to clear a way with his 
pruning-hook in hurried, anxious thrusts. I told him it 
wasn’t necessary, and stepped over the top of the pile; 
he said he’d not expected anybody coming along that path. 

“You'll have come from the village, then ?”’ he asked. 
I told him I was staying at Ty Uchaf, on holiday. 

He smiled. ‘‘ You'd like it in the summer up there more 
than in the winter. The east wind cuts very sharp, it 
comes from the sea straight across the point. I used to live 
below Ty Uchaf, in Tynycoed, that’s the last house on the 
left before the road goes away from the bay.” 

“Is it in part of Neuadd Wen?” I asked. 

“Yes. I went there seventeen years ago, when the 
Palmers had it. I was there till the last autumn but one.” 
His voice continued even. 

T asked him what the farming was like. He told me it was 
nothing much, chiefly grazing for cattle and sheep ; it was 
impossible to grow corn. There were not many cottages ; 
he was sharing one with a couple, but it was hardly the 
same as if he had his own. The garden was not big, and he 
couldn’t keep any fowls; there was nothing to take up 
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most of his time. He had been thinking lately of going to 
work in the quarries at Llangreigiog, that was fifteen miles 
down the coast. 

A small Welsh sheepdog scrambled from under the 
hedge, sniffed his pockets and began pawing him. He wiped 
a leaf from the blade of his hook, put it down, and started 
off along the path. I went with him till it ended in a stile, 
then I cut across the fields to the track up the mountain. 


REFLECTION 


Wuo tay AS lovely as a yellow rose 

light on the grass, or the laburnum flower 
when the first winds of April blow it down 
softly to where the first red tulips flare ; 


her lap as full of light as brook of echoes, 
she the wind’s darling watching the green stone 
whose ring weds this still lake among sky-shadows, 
or the reflected lilac meet its own 
image in water; the white flowers like swallows 
settling on the sea before they’re flown. 

JOHN BAYLISS 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A CORNISH CHILDHOOD. A. L. Rowse. Jonathan 

Cape. 125. 6d. 

Ir 1s a long time since I have read a book that is at once 
so delightful and so irritating as Mr. Rowse’s autobiography. 
I can claim a particular knowledge of Cornwall, for I have 
read its local history extensively and spent most of the 
summers of the last war in the Scilly islands. (Incidentally 
the steamer was not, as described on page 240 the Lady of 
the Isles but the Lyonnesse.) Every detail about the author’s 
village is fascinating and enforces the observations that 
I have made that the manner of life, apart from a few 
material differences, scarcely changed between the Tudor 
period and 1914. The story of the miners, their exploits 
and their tragedies, is particularly interesting. 

It is another matter when we come to the biographical 
portion of the volume. First Mr. Rowse complains that 
though his was a working-class family, he is not regarded 
as a proletarian writer, then he says he wishes to identify 
himself with the standards of the upper classes. We are in 
entire agreement with him on one point; true civilization 
means the raising of standards and not, as so many seem to 
think to-day, to bring life to the lowest common level. 
The trouble with the author’s childhood was that he was 
an exceptional boy and our schools are not designed for 
such pupils, it may even be that Mr. Rowse is the scholar 
he is because he was born among the less favoured, and it 
was easier for his intellectual achievements to be noticed. 
Had he gone to a public school it is probable that instead 
of winning a scholarship, he would merely have developed 
neurasthenia. 

The book is a record of some deep hurt suffered in 
childhood, but the roots are deeper than the exterior factor 
of poverty. It was loneliness, perhaps, though this is the 
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portion of the gifted boy, no matter what may be the status 
of his parents. Perhaps he was living the family struggle 
over again, between the solid stay-at-home brothers and 
the roistering ones that went off to Africa? In spite of 
remarks to the contrary, we are left with the impression 
that the author would have liked to make his way by 
physical rather than mental strength. There are many 
passages where he is, as he would wish, a poet and all of 
us who love Cornwall will be glad to have this record of 
Tregonissey beside us, with its cobbles, apple trees, glimpses 
of the flowering camelias and the proud, delightful village 
folk. BRYHER 


BOWEN’S COURT. ELIZABETH BOWEN. Longmans. 
165. 
How MUCH Do we know in England about Irish history ? 
Less, probably than we usually acknowledge. Just as we 
may let a friendship lapse because of some slight misunder- 
standing so we associate difficulties with our neighbouring 
island and, with a laziness common to all humanity, turn 
to Europe for our stories of the past. It was not until 
I had read this record of the Bowens that I realized the 
assimilative power of Ireland; a generation after Colonel 
Bowen had left his Welsh home to join Cromwell’s army, 
the family had become so Irish in sympathy that they were 
ready to fight against any subsequent English invasion. 
The author begins her story by describing the house and 
landscape. She has always been able to make a house or a 
room equally as alive as a person. Her furniture is not 
roped off as in a museum, but is reflective to general as 
well as personal needs. She continues with the fascinating 
account of the Apparition, a story to delight equally the 
occultist and the psychologist. It is full of the horror that 
the seventeenth century felt for anything abnormal and 
yet how well the two sides are presented, the Colonel with 
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his favourite hawks and his lady with her prim gentlewomen 
and her prayers. 

It is interesting to watch, in the subsequent portion of 
the book, the interplay of history upon character. There 
was a strange marriage settlement rather like one of Defoe’s 
tales, some colourful marriages and a bit lawsuit. Certain 
characteristics reappeared and yet each age stamped its 
unmistakable picture upon each individual. 

The final chapter is perhaps the most successful. It is 
devoted to the author’s father together with a few memories 
of her own childhood. We wish that there were more. In 
it something of the original Welsh strain reappears, it is 
essentially the narrative of a spiritual struggle, the more 
intense because the core of it is nebulous. Perhaps this 
Bowen had some prescience of the coming wars? Mental 
weariness and temporary oblivion have seldom been treated 
with more sympathy yet the catastrophe is never permitted 
to be obscured. 

The prose fits the subject, sometimes it is full of the 
leather and canvas of that early camp, then it is fluid and 
quiet to match the long eighteenth century days when the 
men rode and the women embroidered. It is never more 
vivid than where Miss Bowen describes how she finished 
the book on unquiet mornings during the big raids. To-day, 
when we are being begged to drop our prejudices and to 
try to understand all nations, this volume has a value 
beyond that of a mere addition to a local history. One 
friend abroad is worth a dozen textbooks and when we 
have finished reading Bowen’s Court many of us feel that 
for the first time, we know something about Ireland. 


BRYHER 


COMMON OR GARDEN CHILD. M. St Crare 
BYRNE. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
WE ARE ALL familiar with the outline of the Victorian age 
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and with its emphasis upon security. Now an almost lost 
generation is beginning to make itself heard, that of children 
whose schooldays ended about 1914. 

The author of this delightful record shows the spirit of 
questioning and sturdiness that was, perhaps, its most 
marked characteristic. Why was a given action right yester- 
day but wrong to-day ? Why might she do this with her 
family but not with strangers? It confirms, too, what I 
have often noticed: the beginning of this century was 
an intolerable time for the intelligent girl: She had hopes 
of a wider life than her grandmother had known but 
actually as little freedom. Possibly these limitations made 
for the unusual sensitiveness to the outside world, the 
landscape, the buttons on the railway seats, the indes- 
tructible blue glass ?- How right the author was to want the 
iron hoop reserved for boys, but having got thus far it is 
strange that she does not connect her failure to obtain it 
with her subsequent inability to care about winning games. 
Of what value was a victory when the initial desire had 
been denied ? 

The book should be valuable to psychologists and to 
those interested in educational reform, besides readers who 
will recall through it their own childhood. It shows the 
amount of material and energy that we waste through 
making stupid distinctions in early life between boys and 
girls. 

MORID SPALDING 


THE BALLAD IN MUSIC. SypNEyY NORTHCOTE. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE POPULAR ANTHOLOGISTS are largely responsible for 

the fact that the ballad has for too long been thought of 

primarily as a literary form ; but in his book The Ballad 

in Music, Dr. Sydney Northcote does much to dissipate 

this misconception. He shows that “the term ‘ ballad ’ 
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may be applied to any type of narrative verse, generally 
written in simple stanzas, which derives its metre and line 
from the dance-tune or melody to which it was originally 
sung’; and this definition is catholic enough to cover all 
ballads, from the folk ballads of medieval minstrelsy to 
modern ballads carefully composed by sophisticated poets 
or (more rarely) improvised by the rank and file. 

Dr. Northcote rings many changes on this simple theme. 
He touches on ballad opera, trounces the drawing-room or 
“ royalty ” ballad and deals in some detail with the various 
kinds of settings of ballads, especially choral and instru- 
mental. 

Does he make out a case for the ballad as a contemporary 
art form? It would seem doubtful. Man’s need for news 
and entertainment, which brought the medieval ballad into 
existence, is now met in a variety of different ways: cinema, 
radio, the News of the World. There would be a warm 
welcome for any spontaneous renaissance of the ballad ; 
but there are no signs of it as yet. Miss Otis was no swallow. 

E. W. WHITE 


HEALTH OF THE FUTURE. ALEc Bourne. Penguin 

Special. 

THIS BOOK Is full of information and constructive criticism. 
Its theme is that the greater part of the immense burden of 
ill health which still, as the author’s facts abundantly show, 
disgraces our national life, could be removed if we shifted 
the emphasis of our effort from the treatment of existing 
disease to the prevention of its occurrence. 

The causes of man’s diseases may be the more tangible 
ones like bacterial infection or deficient diets, or they may 
be less readily measurable influences such as overwork, 
fatigue, unemployment, insecurity, anxiety, and fear; yet 
all of them are inextricably entangled in our social problems 
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the evidence.” —Edward Shanks (Sunday Times). 
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and the two must be tackled together. Most of it boils down, 
in fact, to the abolition of poverty, ignorance, and in- 
security, together with education in the proper use of 
leisure. Each one of these is a tall enough order indeed. 

Mr. Bourne is not, however, content to deal in generali- 
ties. He gets down with a will to the reorganization of 
medicine in a proper relation to society and the state. The 
state must organize a medical service designed to maintain 
health and prevent disease rather than to treat disease after 
it has appeared, the ultimate question being not what the 
doctor wants, but what the public needs. In this long 
chapter, entitled “The Future”’, the author gives us a 
valuable survey of existing public medical services and of 
the arguments for and against a state medical service for 
all. The administration of such a service, its effect on 
public and voluntary hospitals, on the private and panel 
practitioner, on the specialist, the medical student, and the 
nurse, are all discussed. 


GEOFFREY LAPAGE 


EYES OF HORUS. Joan Grant. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
SOME PEOPLE MAY say that at such a critical moment of 
history, they do not wish to return to an Egypt of several 
thousand years ago. Actually this novei contains an 
amazing analysis of the present trends of political thought 
that is far more convincing than if it had been another of 
the books set in the Europe of to-day. The author suggests 
a Utopia but such an idea is the root of all attempts at 
progress and she dissects skilfully the reasons why it is 
usually unsuccessful. She is unable to solve the central 
problem, as we all are; as civilization develops those 
belonging to it are often at the mercy of less developed races 
believing in brute force, but her characters are not allowed 


to accept escape; their attitude towards life is always 
positive. 
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Apart from the political aspect, the story itself is exciting. 
It is a boy’s tale of adventure and secret service, full of 
movement and gay with the colours of one of those lovely 
painted scenes of ducks and reeds and water. There is less 
insistence upon the religious side than in her previous novel, 
Winged Pharaoh, more on the love story that combines the 
gaiety and seriousness found in translations of both 
Egyptian and Arabic poetry. Anilops deserves special 
praise for emerging as one of the most living of the 
characters and many readers will find the dream side of the 
book, delightful. 

It is not a volume for everyone, it might irritate those 
who do care for any aspect of the East ; to the rest, among 
them the reviewer, it is a tale to be read from cover to 
cover at a single sitting. We may not agree with all the 
details nor opinions but it holds the attention with all the 
confidence and simplicity of an early Egyptian painting. 

MoRID SPALDING 


LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN. Howarp K. SMITH. 

The Cresset Press. tos. 6d. 

EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNTS OF events in Germany during the 
war years are naturally interesting, but this book is par- 
ticularly valuable because of its analysis of German reactions 
to the Russian campaign. How well the author makes us 
see the crowds that swarmed into the bookshops for easy 
phrase books, dreaming of good jobs in conquered terri- 
tories, and their cheap disillusionment when autumn came, 
there was still no sign of victory and the heavy losses began 
to be known. 

The account of corruption and muddle should be a 
welcome corrective to the foolish belief too often current 
here, that German bureaucracy is efficient. People who 
talk about Nazi organization should read his grim story 
of the relatives who searched for months because a woman 
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was killed in an accident but no official knew which depart- 
ment had charge of advising them of her death. 

We may not agree with the author’s views on England, 
he did not get below a mere surface here of life, but he 
knew his Germany, and the book is the most interesting 
record of any “escaped” correspondents since Berlin 
Diary. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


DIALOGUE WITH DEATH. ARTHUR KOESTLER. 

Penguin. 6d. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN POETRY. 

RALPH GusTAFSON. Pelican. 6d. 

THE PENGUIN HANSARD. 5. 6d. 

Mr. KoOESTLER’s Account of his experiences in a Spanish 
prison during the Civil War has already been published 
and is one of the classics of that struggle. It is excellent 
that it should now be available in a cheap edition. 

The outstanding feature of the Canadian anthology is 
that there is hardly a trace of the developments that have 
occurred in English and American literature since 1900. 
The landscape is evoked pleasantly but many of the poems 
could have been picked out of a Victorian album. This 
book will be primarily of interest to students of empire 
literature and to those who have associations with the 
poetry. 

The fifth volume of the Penguin Hansard gives an 
admirable summary of Parliamentary Debates during the 
spring of 1941. The value of Hansard is, however, its 
completeness. This is a handy book for general reference, 
but the student should subscribe to the actual reports. 

Les. 
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be kept going, it must be extended. 


% Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., will be delighted 
to receive your gift in the service of H.M. Forces. 
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HOLLAR. J. Urzipet. The Czechoslovak London. 

85. 6d. 
Mr. UrRZIDEL, THE well-known Czech writer and himself 
also an exile, has written a delightful biography of the 
artist, Hollar, whose life resembles in many ways that of 
many of his brother Czechs to-day. 

Hollar was born at Prague in 1607, but was obliged to 
leave his country as a young man, to escape from religious . 
persecution, for he was a Protestant. He went to Germany 
and, during a pause in the Thirty Years War, became 
attached to the staff of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
who had been from England on a mission to the Emperor. 
Under Howard’s protection, he revisited Prague for a few 
days, and then accompanied his patron to England. There 
Hollar remained, marrying an Englishwoman, until his 
death in 1677, apart from a residence at Antwerp for a few 
years during the worst of the English Civil War, and a 
voyage to North Africa as draughtsman on an expedition 
sent by Charles II to Tangier. 

It was an adventurous life, for he was near the early 
struggles of the Thirty Years War, lived under Cromwell 
and through the Plague, the Fire of London, and a sea 
battle with pirates returning from Morocco. His water- 
colours and engravings, however, are quiet and full of 
sun, with an architectural quality and a rather prim, but 
delightful stiffness. He engraved many portraits of the 
leaders of the time, and his drawings bring the period 
vividly in front of us. Readers will be grateful to 
Mr. Urzidel for recalling so interesting an artist to their 
memory. 


A. CALVERT 


